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@ Youth in the social situation prior to the national emer- 
gency. Most of our population suffered in the depress- 
ing thirties, but, of all age groups, young workers are 
the ones who have felt the heaviest impact of unemploy- 
ment. In the best survey of unemployment, recently con- 
ducted as part of the United States Census and taken 
during the last week of March, 1940, it was found that 
nearly two million youth between the ages of 14 and 24 
were seeking work. Since it was revealed that for all age 
groups slightly more than five million workers were 
seeking employment, 38 per cent of all those persons 
seeking work were youth. To put it in another way, we 
can say that almost four out of every ten persons seeking 
work were youth between the ages of 14 and 24. While 
two million youth were seeking work, over 600,000 youth 
were working on public emergency projects.’ It is in- 
teresting to turn back to the first comprehensive census 
of unemployment taken in November, 1937. Nearly four 
million youth were at that time totally unemployed or on 
emergency work.? We can conclude that in 28 months the 
unemployment of youth was reduced almost one and a 
half millions. The reduction is roughly 35 per cent. To- 





1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Department of Commerce, Pre- 
liminary Release, February 8, 1941, Series P-4, No. 3. Figures are based on pre- 
liminary tabulation of a 5 per-cent cross-section of the 1940 population census 
returns. 

2 Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, Washington, D.C., 1938, 
Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, and Occupations, IV, Table 4, 
p. 12. 
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day, workers are being brought into employment in pri- 
vate industry at a rate exceeding 300,000 a month.’ 
Those persons whose attention has been centered upon 
reports of shortage of skilled labor in some localities may 
have decided that the unemployment problem is now 
“solved.” This belief is ill founded. Each year an esti- 
mated 1,750,000 additional youth enter the national labor 
market.* The problem of finding jobs for these new work- 
ers makes it extremely difficult to reduce a labor reserve 
which held over 8,000,000 persons in March, 1940.5 This 
can be easily seen by the reader if 1940 estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are examined. Slightly over 
2,000,000 more persons were at work in December, 1940, 
than in December, 1939.° Yet in spite of this increase in 
employment, applications for jobs with the United States 
Employment Service dropped only 320,000 from March, 
1940, to December, 1940." The small decrease is largely 
attributable to new workers in the labor market. Almost 
all of these new workers are youth, the majority of whom 
have never had a full-time job lasting one month or more.*® 
It is the lack of experience and training which brings to 
the young workers the highest unemployment and lowest 
earnings.*® They are also subject to the greatest changes in 


8 Sidney Hillman, “Labor Division,” Defense, Official Bulletin of the Advisory 
Commission to Council of National Defense, 2:10, January 28, 1941. 

4 Estimated by the Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. See footnote 6. 

5 “Preliminary Census Figures on Employment and Unemployment, March 24- 
30, 1940,” Monthly Labor Review, 52:102, January, 194i—5,110,000 listed as 
seeking work, 2,900,000 listed as public emergency workers (WPA, CCC, NYA). 

6 Witt Bowden, “Employment and Earnings in 1940,” ibid., 52:533, March, 
1941. The number of employees in nonagricultural establishments increased 
1,658,000; military and naval personnel, 462,000; hired farm workers, 3,000; total 
increase, 2,123,000. 

7 Ibid., p. 536—2,123,000 (newly employed workers) minus 320,000 (decrease 
in job seekers) equals 1,803,000 (attributed to new workers in labor market plus 
reapplicants during 1940). 


8 Sixteenth Census, of. cit., p. 1. 


® Stanley L. Payne, Thirty Thousand Urban Youth (Washington, D.C.: United 
States Printing Office, 1940), p. 3. 
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both employment and wages with fluctuations in business 
activity.*° The kind of jobs which these youth secured in 
the thirties was such that in the well-known Maryland 
Youth study only about one employed youth in seven 
reported that his job offered any real challenge.** 

Rural youth are, in many ways, the most handicapped 
in the struggle to achieve the “American way of life.” Of 
the 26 million young people between the ages of 14 and 
24 in America today, almost half live on farms or in vil- 
lages under 2,500.** These rural youth are easily over- 
looked. They seldom make news for the urban news- 
paper. And yet the farm boy of today has a more difficult 
time finding a way to make a living than his city cousin. 
Competition is much more severe. Estimates place the 
unneeded surplus of farm youth between two and three 
million.** When it is realized that in 1930 the country 
could not decently support young people who then lived 
in rural regions and that progress in farming means we 
need even fewer rural workers today than in 1930, the 
seriousness of the situation can be grasped.** The gravity 
of this problem is heightened because many of these 
young rural workers are at “disguised employment,” i.e., 
partly employed or squeezed in at a low living standard 
upon family or neighboring farmstead. Thus, the em- 
ployment census of March, 1940, gives a very inaccurate 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Washington, 1938, pp. 130-31. 


12 Sixteenth Census, of. cit., p. 7. Total number of youth 14-24 years, 26,325,- 
633; urban youth, 14,466,709; rural youth, 11,858,924—based on 5 per-cent sample 
tabulation of 1940 census returns. 


13 Bruce L. Melvin, Youth—Millions Too Many? New York, 1940, p. 30. The 
Department of Agriculture has estimated that there are about 2,000,000 workers 
on farms in addition to the number needed for the amount of farm production 
called for by foreseeable market demands. See Bowden, of. cit., p. 536. 


14 Most extensive field research on rural youth is to be found in Bruce L. Mel- 
vin and Elna N. Smith, Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects, Research 
Monograph XV, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D.C., 1938; also, Youth in Agricultural Villages, Research Mono- 
graph XXI, ibid., 1940. 
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picture of rural unemployment for any one interpreting 
the 630,000 rural youth under 25, who are listed as seek- 
ing work, as the only rural youth suffering under a low 
standard of living.*® Seasonal and local requirements for 
farm labor should not blind the observer to the under- 
lying problem, particularly in the face of the current 
demands made on and by agriculture. 

The American Youth Commission sent out its research- 
ers to find how rural youth were reacting to this economic 
condition. They asked 13,000 young people in Maryland 
this question, “If the opportunity for choice presented 
itself, where would you prefer to liver” Their answers 
reveal some interesting potential trends. Three out of 
every four village youth say they would move if they 
could. Almost half the youth living on farms indicated 
that they would prefer to live somewhere else. The 
greatest preference of all youth is shown for the cities 
and the suburbs of metropolitan areas.** When, to escape 
the overcrowding, rural youth turn to the city as thou- 
sands do, they often find that their vocational and social 
training has not fitted them for the urban life. They find 
themselves, therefore, unable to compete equally with the 
city youth in the struggle for jobs. 

In the light of these conditions affecting rural and ur- 
ban youth it is not surprising that the 13,000 Maryland 
youth should say that the “youth problem” as they them- 
selves see it is largely a matter of gaining economic se- 
curity. For hundreds of thousands, this means getting a 
secure and respected job. Many others have expressed a 
need for financial means of continuing their education 
and for getting vocational guidance. They tell us that 


15 Sixteenth Census, /oc. cit. Total number of persons 14 to 24 years of age 
seeking work in March, 1940, 1,998,502; urban youth, 1,366,788; rural youth, 
631,714—based on a 5 per-cent sample of 1940 census returns. 


16 Bell, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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healthful and satisfying recreational programs are lack- 
ing in their communities.** 

On the basis of this evidence it can be said that the 
“youth problem” is not different from the major prob- 
lem of insecurity before all age groups in our population. 
Dr. Gallup in a poll of public opinion in December, 
1940, found that “the number of Americans who feel in- 
secure in an economic sense is far larger than most per- 
sons in political circles suppose.” This poll indicates that 
an actual majority of voters either are on relief or would 
have to join the breadlines within six months if they lost 
their jobs and could find no other work. There was a neg- 
ligible difference between rural and urban voters, 58 per 
cent of the urban voters and 54 per cent of the rural voters 
experiencing this insecurity.** 

It is a conclusion of almost every researcher that the 
“ultimate solution of the youth problem of our times is 
bound up in the solution of the social and economic 
problems with which the entire country and every section 
of the population is struggling.”?® 

New factors in the social situation that affect youth in 
1942. ‘The entrance of the United States into World 
War II will accelerate the employment of youth in mili- 
tary and civilian service. In 1941 the re-employment of 
workers proceeded at the rate of 300,000 per month.” 
Final figures are not available at this writing, but at the 
present rate of employment it can be estimated that nearly 

17 [bid., pp. 254-55. In an effort to measure need for guidance after youth leave 
school and before they find their first jobs, the applications of 4,000 youth between 
the ages of 16 and 25 were studied carefully in the St. Louis and Baltimore public 
employment offices. Of the total group the majority could not be classified occu- 
pationally on the basis of work done or training received. Ninety-nine per cent of 
all 16-year-old youth could not be so classified and were in need of vocational 


counseling. Almost nine tenths of 18-year-old youth clearly needed diagnostic 
study. See Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs, Washington, 1940, p. 29. 

18 George Gallup, Toledo Blade, December 24, 1940. 

19 N. P. McGill and E. N. Mathews, The Youth of New York City, New York, 
1940, p. xii. 

20 Hillman, “Labor Division,” Defense, January 28, 1941, 2:10. 
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4,000,000 more persons were employed in 1941.7" The 
War Department in this same year increased the strength 
of the Army by at least one and a half million men over 
that of December, 1939, and it announced before the out- 
break of war that it planned to maintain an Army totaling 
over 2,000,000 men in 1942.2 These figures may be rap- 
idly increased. The National Resources Planning Board 
has estimated that by 1944 defense industries will have 
increased their employment by 500 per cent over the 1941 
record. Military service will demand at least twice as 
many men, most of them youth.” 

The training of men for defense work in civilian life 
is being pushed with vigor. Estimates vary, but it can 
safely be said that the United States government trained 
about four million workers for specialized defense jobs 
in 1941. The regularly established vocational school 
handled the bulk of this training under the supervision of 
the United States Office of Education and the State Vo- 
cational boards. Other groups training men are the Civil- 
ian Aeronautics Authority, Army Air Corps, Navy, Mar- 
itime Commission, National Youth Administration, Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, and engineering colleges.** 

There is a prevalent feeling that the unemployment 
problem is now “solved.” That is not true. There were 
1,500,000 unemployed youth at the end of September, 
1941.2° The Twentieth Century Fund, in its latest re- 


21 Hillman, Defense, January 7, 1941, 2:2. Most recent check on the estimates 
at this writing is the W.P.A. Monthly Report of Unemployment. Unemployment 
declined from 8,800,000 in April, 1940, to 4,500,000 in September, 1941. See Month- 
ly Labor Review, November, 1941, 53:1346-47. The Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment announced on December 2, 1941, that unemployment of 3,900,000 persons 
existed: “Defense Progress,” Defense, December 2, 1941, 2:17. 


22 Defense, January 22, 1941, 2:2. 


23 National Resources Planning Board, After Defense—What? Washington, 
1941, p. 5. 


24 See condensed chart guide, “Defense Job Training,” School Life, April, 
1941, or Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


25 Monthly Labor Review, November, 1941, 53:1347. 
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search report on Labor and National Defense, says “it 
would be wrong to conclude that all employable workers 
will have jobs by the end of 1942.” Moreover, many of 
the unemployed will not be absorbed, because there may 
be unemployment of one or two millions at the peak of 
defense production.” 

In the midst of a market needing skilled labor in par- 
ticular trades or localities, there are those who will refuse 
to think of plans for unemployed youth. These are the 
short-run minds who are unable to grasp the significance 
of the problem of employment—a problem which will 
some day face an American economy that is no longer 
stimulated by defense orders. The National Resources 
Planning Board estimates that, if the war does not end 
until 1944, there will be 23 to 26 million men to be trans- 
ferred from defense to peacetime activities.’ The long- 
run view evaluates the various possibilities for the em- 
ployment of youth under peacetime conditions in civilian 
life. The American Youth Commission is giving a great 
deal of attention to the investigation of work camps for 
youth. Furthermore, the Commission has investigated the 
occupational opportunities open to youth. Two very im- 
portant conclusions have emerged. (1) More education 
is not by itself an answer to youth unemployment. From 
a sample believed to be representative of 70 per cent of 
all American workers it was found that slightly over two 
thirds of the jobs in American industry demand nothing 
beyond an elementary school education for successful per- 
formance. Twenty-four per cent require high school at- 
tendance or graduation, and only 9 per cent require as 
much as college attendance or graduation. (2) Special- 
ized vocational training is not by itself an answer to youth 


26 The Twentieth Century Fund, Labor and National Defense, New York, 
1941, p. 14. 
27 National Resources Planning Board, of. cit., p. 3. 
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unemployment. About one out of every ten jobs is so sim- 
ple that it requires no training on the job. In six out of 
every ten occupations normal production can be reached 
by workers in one week or less. In only about one out of 
every ten of the occupations was it found that a worker’s 
capacity to reach normal production required a training 
period of six months or more.** 

By and large, the school has adequately filled the func- 
tion of preparing youth for the job. For 85 per cent of our 
youth the available job, and the job that must be done, is 
one that demands very little technical training.*® A war 
hysteria must not blind education to the major task of pre- 
paring youth for the manifold adjustments in habit and 
thought that must be made in social living. 

Conclusion. The ultimate solution of the youth prob- 
lem is bound up in the solution of the social and economic 
problems with which the entire country and every section 
of the population are struggling. The unemployment 
problem of youth is not solved. A short-run palliative has 
been found in defense activities, which promise by 1943 
to reduce unemployment to what is, perhaps, an irreduc- 
ible minimum of one to two million workers. Intelligent 
and skilled behavior is essential to industry, but, with the 
exception of a proportionately small amount of highly 
skilled manual and supervisory work, industrial laborers 
require nothing beyond an elementary education and a 
month of training on the job to reach and maintain normal 
production standards.*® The school has and is providing 
an education adequate for employment. The sustained 
employment of youth rests largely upon decisions within 
the political structure of our society. The nation can ex- 


28 Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs, Washington, 1940, pp. 56-58. 
29 Ibid., p. 68. 
30 Defense work may make heavier demands for skilled training. It is esti- 


mated that about 35 per cent of the men demanded for the defense program will 
be skilled workers. See Labor and National Defense. 
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ecute plans that will enable every human being to realize 
progressively the promise of American life in work, edu- 
cation, medical care, home life, opportunity to advance, 
and basic freedoms. If this is to be done, the economic 
institution must be adapted to these needs. A national in- 
come of 100 to 115 billion dollars is made possible for 
peace as well as for war by the available resources of men, 
machines, and raw materials. The plans can be prepared 
and they are being prepared to make this potential chal- 
lenge an actuality. The people must decide whether they 
can or cannot afford to allow 23 to 26 million workers to 
flounder without assistance when war activities cease. All- 
out production and employment for normal living are 
possible, but not without plan and social decision. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES* 


LEOPOLDO T. RUIZ 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


@ Although the introduction of the co-operative move- 
ment in the Philippines is comparatively recent, co-oper- 
ation both as an economic system and as a social concept 
appears to be as old as the Filipino race itself. Various 
types of indigenous co-operative practices which are 
known to have existed since time immemorial still serve 
as the basis of many of the rural undertakings throughout 
the Philippines. Obviously these practices have formed a 
splendid background for the more highly organized co- 
operatives as sponsored and subsidized by the Philippine 
government. 


THE EXISTING CO-OPERATIVES 


1. The agricultural credit co-operative associations. 
The beginning of the present co-operative movement in 
the Philippines appears to go back as early as the year 
1900, when the Philippine Commission saw the need of 
small Filipino farmers for credit facilities to meet the 
combined effects of rinderpest, failure of crops, and the 
ravages of usury. Since that time various attempts to in- 
troduce a government-sponsored co-operative system as a 
means of solving the existing problem were made, but it 
was not until 1915 that “an act regulating the creation 
and operation of rural credit cooperative associations” 
was passed by the Philippine National Assembly and ap- 
proved by the Philippine Commission. In accordance 
with this act and under the leadership of the late W. A. 

* A revised section of a doctoral dissertation accepted January, 1942, at The 


University of Southern California (Department of Sociology). 
1 Act No. 2508 Public Laws of the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1916). 
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Prautch, the first rural credit co-operative association was 
organized in Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, on October 19, 
1916. Under the Bureau of Agriculture rural credit asso- 
ciations rapidly increased in number and in membership, 
but they proved to be a failure in so far as their benefits to 
the members and management were concerned. Misman- 
agement, the lack of proper understanding on the part 
of the members of the true aims and purposes of the asso- 
ciations, inadequate supervision, and other reasons have 
been responsible for this failure. In order to rehabilitate 
the existing associations their supervision was transferred 
to the Bureau of Commerce and Industry, effective 
March 31, 1933.2 According to the latest report of the 
Bureau of Commerce there were, in 1940, 570 agricul- 
tural credit co-operative associations in forty-three prov- 
inces with a total membership of 105,084 and a circulating 
capital of approximately 3,300,000 pesos. 

2. Co-operative marketing associations. The next 
stage in the development of the co-operative movement in 
the Philippines was the introduction of the co-operative 
marketing associations in 1924. These associations were 
organized and promoted by the Bureau of Commerce 
with the aid of the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. According to the Director of 
Commerce,’ in 1937, there were 149 co-operative market- 
ing associations in operation with a total membership of 
about five thousand. Only seventy of these associations, 
however, were considered active. In a recent study made 
by Angeles,‘ it is shown that for the first semester of 1939, 
of the twenty-four active associations studied, the volume 
of business handled amounted to 549,905.97 pesos. These 


2 Memorandum No. 11, Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Febru- 
ary 28, 1933. 

3 C. Balmaceda, “The Cooperative System in the Philippines” (mimeographed 
copy of a speech delivered at the convocation of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of the Philippines, August 7, 1937), p. 5. 

4J. J. Angeles, “Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products,” Philippine Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 15:35, October-November, 1939. 
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associations had a total membership of 6,764, of whom 
5,634 delivered their products to or through the associa- 
tions. On the whole, these associations have so far met 
with very limited success. This is because of lack of fi- 
nancing facilities, absence of trained and competent man- 
agers, insufficient understanding on the part of the farm- 
ers of the ways and principles of co-operation, and the 
lack of warehousing facilities. These defects have gradu- 
ally been remedied by the creation of various government- 
al agencies and intermediate corporations as pointed out 
elsewhere in this article. 

3. Consumers’ co-operatives. The next type of co- 
operation to be promoted in the Philippines was the con- 
sumer co-operative. The dominance of aliens in the do- 
mestic trade of the Philippines and the relation of this 
dominance to Philippine independence as set forth in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Law are generally considered respon- 
sible for the promotion of the consumer co-operatives in 
the country. Soon after the inauguration of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth on November 15, 1935, the move- 
ment toward economic self-sufficiency gave a new lease of 
life to the activities of the Bureau of Commerce. The 
drive for greater Filipino participation in the domestic 
trade of the country gained momentum leading to a more 
systematic campaign to promote consumer co-operatives. 
Starting on January 1, 1938, the Bureau of Commerce 
organized and promoted consumer co-operative associa- 
tions and associations of Filipino retailers for co-opera- 
tive buying. Civic-minded Filipinos interested in co- 
operatives were invited to preliminary meetings which 
resulted in the organization of the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive League of the Philippines. This League is the nation- 
al federation of consumers and of the proposed retailers’ 
co-operatives throughout the Islands. It is a nonstock cor- 
poration established primarily to bring about a network 
of consumers’ co-operative stores operated on the Roch- 
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dale principles. Its function has been summed up by the 
Bureau of Commerce in the following: 


Besides supplying literature to interested parties, it gives advice on the 
legal phases of organization. It instructs beginners on how to organize 
buying clubs and associations; assists in the opening, operation, and man- 
agement of cooperative stores; helps in solving problems of merchandis- 
ing, accounting, financing, auditing, and other difficulties that may arise, 
and prepares all forms that may be needed for uniform use of the associa- 
tions affiliated with it. It coordinates the work of all affiliated associations 
or chapters in order to secure closer union and mutuality among them, 
and endeavors to advance the educational improvement of the members 
along cooperative lines.® 


A central buying department, through which goods are 
bought at wholesale prices and shipped direct to the asso- 
ciations placing the order, has been created. Moreover, 
the educational and publicity department has been cre- 
ated for the purpose of presenting the idea of co-operation 
to the public. Series of articles have been written for the 
press, radio speeches have been broadcast, and so on. That 
these activities have been productive of good results is 
shown by the fact that, although there were only ten duly 
organized consumers’ co-operative associations in 1938, 
in 1940 this number had increased to sixty-eight, with a 
total membership of well over seven thousand. These as- 
sociations had an average capital of 620 pesos and an aver- 
age daily sale of 62.61 pesos. The capital of each ranged 
from 422.80 pesos to 975.00 pesos and the membership 
from 54 to 227. At the instance of the various provincial 
agents of the Bureau of Commerce numerous associations 
were in the process of organization at the time the last 
report was made. 

Under the initiative of the Council of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative League, the first Cooperative Institute was 
held in Manila in February, 1940. One of the results of 

5 What is a Consumers’ Cooperative Store? Its Nature and Methods of Opera- 


tion Under the Rochdale Principles (a pamphlet issued by the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry, Manila. December 18, 1939). 
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the deliberation of this Institute was the clarification of 
the objectives of the present co-operative movement and 
the part that the Philippine government must play in its 
promotion. Another tangible result was the creation of a 
permanent body called the Cooperative Institute of the 
Philippines to administer the business and affairs of the 
League. 

As a unit of the League, every association is required to 
have at least fifty members, each one contributing a small 
deposit or share to form part of the capital of the associa- 
tion’s store. Moreover, each member contributes a mem- 
bership fee of one peso or less for educational and inci- 
dental expenses of the association. Of this amount twenty 
centavos go toward the fee for affiliation with the League. 
Likewise, the association is required to pay the annual 
dues in an amount equivalent to 2 per cent of its gross 
profits and must turn over to the treasury of the League 
not less than 50 per cent of its capital invested. This 
amount is merged with similar funds from other chapters 
and is invested by the League in the purchase of merchan- 
dise for distribution to all chapters. Under this arrange- 
ment each chapter is entitled to order foods from the 
League in an amount not exceeding its deposit. The funds 
deposited by the chapter with the League are entitled to 
a fixed interest of not more than 5 per cent during the time 
they remain in the treasury of the League. All purchases 
made by each chapter are entitled to patronage divi- 
dends.° 

Wherever a consumer co-operative has been strictly 
operated on the Rochdale principles and closely super- 
vised, it has proved effective in displacing Chinese and 
other alien merchants. Instances are known of co-opera- 
tive stores driving out well-entrenched Chinese retail 


6 National Federation of Cooperative Stores (a pamphlet issued by the Bureau 
of Commerce, Manila, N.D.), p. 3. 
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store owners within a few weeks after the opening of the 
association’s stores. 

4. Credit unions. The first credit unions in the Phil- 
ippines were those organized by Allen R. Huber, a mis- 
sionary of the Church of Christ (Disciples) to the Ilocos 
regions in 1938. As a result of the efforts of the founder, 
there were in 1940 twelve credit unions organized in va- 
rious parts of Luzon with more than eight hundred mem- 
bers and well over 13,000 pesos in share savings. These 
credit unions operated under the Philippine government, 
which organized other units after June, 1940. 

5. Special types of co-operatives under government 
sponsorship. Other types of co-operatives have recently 
been organized by the government, among which are the 
Cooperative Association of Shoe Manufacturers in Ma- 
riquina, Rizal; the co-operative associations among the 
abaca planters in the Bicol region; the Buenavista Coop- 
erative Marketing Association, composed of farmers and 
tenants of the Buenavista estate in the Province of Bula- 
can; the various co-operatives organized by the Land 
Settlement Administration in Mindanao; and others. 

6. The Union College of Manila. The first and only 
co-operative college in the Philippines is the Union Col- 
lege of Manila. It was established under the auspices of 
the Evangelical churches of the Philippines. It sells 
shares at the rate of five pesos ($2.50 in United States cur- 
rency) each. There is no limit as to the number of shares 
one may buy, but each shareholder is entitled to only one 
vote. The shareholders elect the Board of Directors of the 
College, which in turn elects the administrative officers 
of the institution. 

7. The first medical co-operative of the Philippine 
Islands." The first medical co-operative of the Philip- 
pines was a result of the visit made by the Rev. T. Kagawa 


7 Fifth Annual Report and Statement of Accounts of the First Medical Cooper- 
ative of the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1940). 
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of Japan to the Philippines in 1934. In the course of that 
visit he spoke to a group of Evangelical medical people 
regarding the medical co-operative in Manila. Rev. Cip- 
riano Navarro was later sent by this committee to Japan 
to interview the medical co-operative authorities in that 
country. Soon after his return the First Medical Cooper- 
ative of the Philippine Islands was incorporated. The 
Emmanuel Cooperative Hospital was opened on Feb- 
ruary |, 1936. 

The primary object in the establishment of this co- 
operative enterprise is for the family of moderate means 
to secure the best available medical care at rates which 
they can afford and to have access to medical advice at any 
time in order to keep in good health. The membership is 
ten pesos if paid all at once and twelve pesos if paid in 
installments. Consultation is free to members and their 
families. Moreover, a reduction on operations and treat- 
ments is given to members: 10 per cent off for amounts 
less than 100 pesos, 15 per cent off for those more than 
100 pesos but less than 150 pesos, and 20 per cent off for 
those more than 150 pesos. Likewise, members are given 
a reduction on bed fees 15 per cent less than the average in 
other hospitals of the same class. 

This co-operative follows the Rochdale principles in 
that each member has one vote and only one regardless of 
the amount of fees paid. There is no voting by proxy. 
Moreover, the hospital is fostering co-operative study cir- 
cles to start credit unions, consumer co-operative stores, 
and other co-operative enterprises. At the end of the first 
year there were 70 members reported. By June, 1940, this 
number had increased to 644 families. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


1. The National Trading Corporation or the Nation- 


al Cooperatives Administration. On August 12, 1940, 
the President of the Commonwealth designated the Na- 
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tional Trading Corporation to perform the task of con- 
solidating all government activities relating to the promo- 
tion, organization, and supervision of co-operative or mu- 
tual aid associations. On February 5, 1941, an executive 
order® was issued providing that the National Trading 
Corporation might adopt the official style of “National 
Cooperatives Administration,” a name which in Septem- 
ber, 1941,° was adopted to take the place of the former. 

The proposed organization of the National Coopera- 
tives Administration calls for the creation of a Board of 
Governors that elects its own officers and appoints a Na- 
tional Cooperatives Administrator. The organization also 
provides for the creation of seven departments: Educa- 
tional and Publicity, Organization and Supervision, Re- 
search, Agricultural Credit, Administrative, Accounting 
and Auditing, and Field Service. 

The Educational and Publicity Department has charge 
of preparing articles for publication, organizing public 
meetings and inducing prominent citizens to speak, or- 
ganizing radio programs, securing the co-operation and 
assistance of public and civic organizations, organizing 
provincial and municipal committees which will in turn 
organize study circles and discussion groups, securing the 
co-operation of public and private schools by including 
courses in the co-operatives in their curricula, training 
prospective leaders who will go out into the field and as- 
sist in the organization of study clubs and discussion cir- 
cles. 

The Organization and Supervision Department has for 
its main tasks to co-operate with other agencies of the gov- 
ernment in the organization of different types of co-oper- 
ative associations, to supervise existing co-operatives, to 
assist in securing more members. 


8 Executive Order No. 322, Section 15. 
9 Philippines Herald, Manila, September 8, 1941. 
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The Research Department will undertake survey and 
investigation work preliminary to the organization of a 
co-operative unit, collect and compile data for the use of 
any government agency charged with the task of organiz- 
ing co-operative associations themselves, study the co-op- 
erative movement in other countries, develop a compre- 
hensive library on co-operative movement. 

The activities of the Agricultural Credit Department 
are mainly those of reorganizing and rehabilitating the 
570 agricultural co-operative associations as well as about 
200 co-operative marketing associations and of making 
them nuclei of producers-consumers’ co-operative associ- 
ations. The Administrative Department will have charge 
chiefly of office management and promote a better cen- 
tralized administration for the sake of efficiency. The Ac- 
counting and Auditing Department will take charge of 
the accounting and auditing of the National Cooperatives 
Administration and at the same time give assistance to the 
various co-operative units in keeping their books accord- 
ing to sound business procedure. The Field Service De- 
partment will be the one to execute in the provinces the 
policies of the different departments. 

2. Proposed co-operative system for the Philippines. 
The proposed co-operative system for the Philippines 
calls for the creation of intermediate co-operations de- 
signed primarily to reinforce the efforts being put forth 
by the Bureau of Commerce and other agencies in the or- 
ganization, promotion, and supervision of co-operative 
associations. Among the corporations included in the 
program are National Rice and Corn Corporation, Na- 
tional Trading Corporation, Abaca and Other Fibers 
Corporation, National Coconut Corporation, National 
Warehousing Corporation, National Tobacco Corpora- 
tion, National Credit Union Federation, National Rural 
Credit Federation, National Footwear Corporation, Na- 
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tional Food Products Corporation, and National House- 
hold Industries. Several of these have already been cre- 
ated and put in actual operation. It will be noticed from 
the list given that the nature of these corporations covers 
practically all phases of the social and economic life of the 
Philippines. It is believed that their success will eventu- 
ally mean the solution of the various socioeconomic ills 
of the Filipinos. 

Under the proposed system each co-operative associa- 
tion will receive direct financial aid from the corporation 
under which it is organized. In this way negotiations with 
banks and usurious money lenders will be avoided. Like- 
wise in the case of specialized co-operative associations, 
marketing and distribution problems will be solved. In- 
stead of dealing with middlemen, the members will ne- 
gotiate directly with their respective corporations. 

One of the main tasks of the intermediate corporations 
will be to organize as many local co-operative associations 
as possible. When a sufficient number shall have been or- 
ganized, they will function as the federations of these lo- 
cal co-operatives with the National Cooperatives Admin- 
istration remaining as the co-ordinator of the entire sys- 
tem.*° 

3. Why government leadership in the present co-op- 
erative movement? ‘Three important reasons™ are given 
in support of the government sponsorship of the present 
co-operative movement: (1) the need of a speedy econom- 
ic readjustment because of the forthcoming independ- 
ence in 1946, (2) the peculiar socioeconomic conditions 
obtaining in the Islands as a result of centuries of alien 
control of the domestic trade, and (3) the people’s lack of 


10 Benito Razon, Cooperatives and Philippine Economy, Pamphlet No. 1 (Ma- 
nila: National Trading Corporation, 1940), p. 89. 

11 Anastacio de Castro, The Government of the Philippines Should Sponsor 
the Implantation of Cooperatives in the Country (Manila: Taliba Ng Bayan, 
1940), p. 7. 
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sufficient understanding of the principles and practices of 
the co-operative system. 

The need of a speedy economic readjustment has been 
brought about chiefly by the realization on the part of the 
Filipino leaders that the transition period of ten years 
(1935-1945) was altogether too short. Moreover, the pos- 
sible termination of the free-trade relations existing be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States, along with 
all the financial responsibility that an independent state 
entails, has become an alarming spectacle, demanding im- 
mediate attention. Under this circumstance the “position 
of the government cannot be one of vacillation.”** While 
it is recognized that ideally a co-operative system should 
be allowed to develop spontaneously, as has happened in 
the countries where it is now in successful operation, it is 
apparent that to wait for such a development will be out 
of practical consideration. 

The peculiar socioeconomic conditions obtaining in the 
Philippines, especially with reference to the dominance 
of aliens in the domestic trade and the landlord-tenant re- 
lationships which keep the common people in constant 
vassalage and extreme poverty, have demanded that the 
government take a hand in the situation. It has been be- 
lieved that the best way out is for the government to take 
the initiative in the organization and promotion of the 
co-operative units. This necessarily involves government 
financial assistance to insure the success of these units at 
least during the first stage of their development. More- 
over, it has been pointed out that the co-operative system 
has succeeded in many countries under government spon- 
sorship. 

The people’s lack of sufficient understanding of the 
principles and practices of the co-operative movement is 
now known to be the chief reason for the failure of the 


12 Razon, of. cit. 
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early co-operatives in the Philippines. Compared with 
the people of the Scandinavian and other countries where 
the co-operative movement has followed a natural growth 
from the bottom upward, the rural population of the Phil- 
ippines, though not entirely illiterate, is not as yet a read- 
ing public. This is shown by the fact that the circulation 
of newspapers and magazines is confined chiefly to the 
urban centers of the country. No co-operative movement 
in the modern sense of this term can be expected to de- 
velop spontaneously from a mass of people that are gen- 
erally ignorant of what is going on beyond the confines of 
their village communities. Obviously such a situation calls 
for government leadership along many directions. In 
fact, in sponsoring and subsidizing the present co-opera- 
tive movement, the Philippine government has been 
guided chiefly by the general policy of government lead- 
ership in any enterprise whenever and wherever that 
leadership, it is believed, will bring about the greatest 
good for the people. 

A small minority of people in the Philippines are dubi- 
ous of the movement’s future under government sponsor- 
ship. It is contended that a co-operative movement can 
be fully realized only when its organization and develop- 
ment spring from the people themselves. Such an enter- 
prise must rest wholly on the capital furnished by the co- 
operators themselves. Politics, machination of pressure 
groups, and other objectionable features arising from gov- 
ernment intervention are cited as impediments to the full 
realization of the objects of the co-operative movement. 
Government leaders of the movement, however, contend 
that the present government sponsorship is but temporary 
in character and that co-operatives “shall be left to private 
care as soon as they are in a position to handle their own 
affairs.”** 


18 Anastacio de Castro, op. cit., p. 11. 








EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR 
GROUP WORK 


HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
The University of Southern California 


@ Social group work has made rapid progress during the 
last several years. Especially noteworthy is the clarifica- 
tion of terminology,’ so that today there is widespread ac- 
ceptance of the fact that social group work is both method 
and experience. As a method in social work, recreation, 
and education, group work possesses certain characteris- 
tics. As an experience to be had by persons in groups, 
again it is possible to identify key factors. Evaluative cri- 
teria now become necessary in at least tentative formula- 
tion. 

Any such formulation is based on assumptions. For 
group work today these basic assumptions seem increas- 
ingly valid: 

1. Group work is a method of working with people 
in particular kinds of groups. Its aims are educational, 
and by education we mean directed experience to bring 
change in the behavior and attitudes of persons through 
the use of an educational process. Usually this is called 
the group work process. 

2. It has become generally accepted that persons need 
congenial, stimulating, reciprocal group experiences in 
order to be equipped to live a life of fullness and increas- 
ing social development. Therefore, group work is experi- 
ence, and it is valid and necessary in modern life. 

3. The agencies that use a group work method have 
objectives consciously formulated. That is, when they say 
they want to educate persons, they know what they are 

1 For a summary of group work’s effort to clarify terminology, see the 1940 and 


1941 reports of the American Association for the Study of Group Work, Main 
Currents in Group Work Thought and Group Work in a Year of Crisis. 
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trying to accomplish. These objectives are formulated in 
terms of knowledge and insight about the persons in 
groups. 

4. There are various sorts of groups. Some of them 
are definitely more influential than others in the develop- 
ment of persons. It is true that the group work method or 
the group work process can be used better in certain 
groups, but in all groups it is possible to use it to some 
extent. 

5. It is assumed further that the program in group 
work grows out of the needs and interests of the members 
rather than being prescribed or superimposed. 

6. Itis realized, too, that all of us need to have consid- 
erably more insight and knowledge than we now have 
about the way persons behave in the group and about how 
the group operates to foster individual development. 

Evaluative criteria for group work have been prepared 
by various persons.” Generally, they develop such criteria 
in relation to a specific phase of the group work whole. 
Some stress the group work process, or program content, 
or individual growth. Some use the agency as a point of 
departure and others concentrate on personnel and leader- 
ship. To be of maximum usefulness evaluative criteria for 
group work should take into account all phases of the 
group work whole. This approach will bring into focus 
three main divisions: the agencies professing to use a 
group work method, the leaders of groups, and the groups 
themselves. 

Because group work represents agencies, leaders, and 
groups, it is necessary to translate these criteria into ac- 
cepted characteristics of institutional, individual, and 


2 For criteria formulations, see Saul Bernstein, “Criteria for Group Work” in 
The Practice of Group Work; Grace Coyle, Studies in Group Behavior, Chap- 
ter I; and Elise Hatt Campbell, Gauging Group Work, Chapter IV; and Council 
of Social Agencies, Philadelphia, Master Check List of Informal Education and 
Recreation Activities. 
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group behavior. The behavior of the agency as repre- 
sented by its administrative and supervisory staff, the be- 
havior of the leader of the group, and the behavior of the 
group in action are interrelated. Good group work can- 
not be done unless the agency wants to do it and guarantees 
the conditions under which it will be done. Also, it is 
foolish to talk about doing group work without competent 
leadership that leads in a certain manner. Furthermore, 
the behavior of the group under leadership within an 
agency is the final test. 

The criteria of group work in terms of the behavior 
of agencies. Group work is possible and probably best 
when the agency: 

1. Hasa clearly stated and clearly understood purpose 
formulated on the basis of community, group, and indi- 
vidual needs. 

2. Has a policy of grouping which deliberately en- 
courages the use of basic groups, that is, groups known to 
be most influential in the life of people—in other words, 
the primary, cohesive, well-integrated groups. 

3. Has a democratic basis of organization and admin- 
istration as opposed to coercive dictatorial control. Group 
work methods are used within the agency’s administra- 
tion, particularly among board and staff members. 

4. Group work is possible and probably best when the 
agency recognizes the importance of leadership, hence 
has standards for the selection of leadership, trains lead- 
ers, and gives careful educational supervision to the lead- 
er while at work. 

5. If group work is developmental experience which 
depends in large measure on the understanding of indi- 
viduals in their life situations, then the agency must have 
a system of securing information and understanding about 
individuals and continuously relating this information 
and understanding to the program they participate in. 
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Criteria of good group work in terms of the behavior 
of our leaders. If we agree that certain conditions simi- 
lar to those outlined above are necessary in our agencies, 
then it follows that our leaders must lead in a certain way. 
Actually it is within the group under leadership that in- 
dividual development takes place. We do not mean that 
the leader is the only force, because we have said that in 
group work education takes place not only within the 
group but through the group. Here are some suggested 
tests which may be applied to the behavior of our leaders. 

1. Good group work requires that the leader formu- 
late objectives, know what he is doing, know what he 
wants to have happen in terms of his understanding of 
the needs of the persons in the group. The leader should 
have conscious objectives and these should be individual- 
ized. 

2. The leader must develop an effective working re- 
lationship with the members of the group. This relation- 
ship is prerequisite to any satisfactory work with the 
group. As a part of the group he stimulates, leads, and 
guides rather than dominates the program. 

3. The leader has conscious techniques and uses these 
techniques to help the group members do things for them- 
selves in relation to their ability and readiness rather than 
in terms of a prescribed program. Some of these conscious 
techniques include the recognition of what it is that holds 
the group together, the use of social control devices, the 
ability to draw all members of the group into participa- 
tion, and the ability to motivate the group members. 

4. The group leader recognizes that every individu- 
al is different and has specific needs which will be met 
through group experience. The group leader knows also 
that this understanding is developmental rather than final, 
and it is his responsibility to continue to search for deeper 
and more complete understanding of the persons he leads. 
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5. The group leader recognizes the value of recording 
his experience with the group and carries out his obliga- 
tions in this realm. 

6. The group leader recognizes the need for super- 
vision and will seek and respond to supervision from other 
workers in the agency. 

Good group work in terms of behavior of group. In 
the foregoing material we have said that good group work 
depends on the purpose and tone set by the agency, also 
the skill of the leader and his ability to use a group work 
method. Finally, it is necessary to state that good group 
work depends largely on what happens in the group. 

1. It is good group work when the members of the 
group propose, plan, carry out, and evaluate their own 
program experiences with the assistance of the group 
leader. 

2. It is good group work when the members of the 
group enjoy status and a relationship of mutual accept- 
ance which makes for social adjustment. Evidence of this 
status and acceptance shows up in the interactions and re- 
lationships between the members of a group. 

3. Itis good group work when a group works together 
co-operatively and democratically with a wide range of 
participation, if possible every member participating to 
the extent of his ability. 

4. It is good group work when the behavior of the 
group is such that it accepts some guidance and counsel of 
the leader and other resource people in the agency and the 
community. 

5. Itis good group work when a group develops con- 
sciousness of its own being but also develops wholesome 
relationship with other groups in the agency and the com- 
munity. 

It is apparent that these sixteen points are in no way 
new. It is hoped that group workers will formulate much 
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better lists. It will help if together agencies will begin to 
look for evidences of these criteria so that their applica- 
tion will become more meaningful. There are several ap- 
proaches: first, agencies may take these criteria and apply 
them to the specific program areas; second, they may take 
this list as leads only and develop others; third, they may 
wish to examine programs to see to what extent they now 
meet these criteria and in what ways they may have to be 
changed to more nearly meet the criteria of good group 
work in the future. 








BEALE STREET, A STUDY IN ECOLOGICAL 
SUCCESSION 


ROBERT W. O’BRIEN 
University of Washington 


@ The process of succession which emphasizes temporal 
phases of ecology has, in studies heretofore carried out, 
been limited to change in use of land, institutional serv- 
ices, and occupation type over a long period of time.* This 
emphasis has caused us to lose sight of the role of rhythm 
and timing in ecological changes. The modification in the 
use of a street on different days of a week or by day and by 
night is also of great significance in the local study of a 
community. 

An analysis of racial succession on Beale Street in 
Memphis, Tennessee, yields definite stages of succession 
with one land utilization, one institutional service, or one 
population type giving way to another. This long-time 
cyclical activity, however, can not explain daily and 
weekly variations in population and activity. These latter 
are temporal succession in the limited sense. The street 
serves a different set of institutions and a different group 
of persons at night from those in the daytime. This is not a 
situation peculiar to Beale Street, but characteristic of 
busy streets in most large American cities. 

Memphis is a particularly good city for the study of 
both long-time stages of succession and short-time rhyth- 
mic movements, for it has had a vivid history of racial and 
class structure. From the beginning the local racial pat- 
terning took the ecological form called “marble-caking.” 
Instead of a division of the city into halves or quarters ac- 

1 Particularly outstanding studics of these phases of succession are: Amos 
Hawley, “An Ecological Study of Urban Service Institutions,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 6:629-39, October, 1941; A. B. Hollingshead, chapter on “Succes- 
sion in Parks,” in 4a Outline of the Principles of Soctology (New York: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1939); Andrew W. Lind, “Island Community,” Ecological Suc- 
cession in Hawaii (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938) ; R. D. McKenzie, 


“Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound Region,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, 1929. 
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cording to color, as found in many Southern communities, 
or of complete dispersion, which would characterize a 
casteless society, the races lived in numerous white and 
Negro communities adjacent to each other. 

Beale Street, settled by upper-class white people one 
hundred years ago, is one of these communities which best 
illustrates the stages of succession. Here lived members of 
the white aristocracy of the Mid-South. Some of their 
homes are still show places of today. The Hunt-Phelan 
home, erected in 1835, was occupied by the Confederate 
General Polk in 1861, used by General Grant as head- 
quarters in 1862, and converted into a federal hospital in 
1863.2 To it and other homes on Beale Street came An- 
drew Johnson, Jefferson Davis, and other notables of their 
period. 

The first known invasion of Negroes into this area came 
in 1865, when Beale Street Baptist Church was erected. 
Built by Negro labor, it was the first Negro Missionary 
Baptist church in America. Five years later the American 
Missionary Association founded a school at Beale and 
Orleans. No large-scale displacement of whites occurred, 
however, until the 1870's, when a series of yellow-fever 
epidemics threatened to destroy the city. 

The year 1860 may have been a critical date for most 
Southern cities, but for Memphis 1880 was the beginning 
of a new epoch. The ecological succession which followed 
can best be interpreted in terms of the changes of class 
dominance within both the caste groups. Gerald Capers, 
outstanding historian of Memphis, believes that the 


social and economic consequences of the yellow-fever epidemics [of the 
1870’s] were so far-reaching as to warrant the conclusion that there have 
been two cities on the lower Chickasaw [Memphis] bluff: one which ex- 
isted prior to the pestilence, and a second which sprang up on the ruins 
of the first.® 


2 Federal Writers’ Project, Tennessee (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 224. 
3 Gerald M. Capers, Jr., The Biography of a River Town (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939), p. 204. 
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The Memphis before 1880 was heterogeneous, cosmo- 
politan, and unique. Although it was located in the South, 
it was never entirely a Southern town in the strictness of 
its caste relationships. When its first mayor, Marcus Win- 
chester, (1829) married “a beautiful French Quadroon” 
in Louisiana,‘ the small town disapproved of the mar- 
riage, but the couple returned to Memphis to live. When 
he ran for the state legislature, his opponents made no 
mention of the biracial union. This would scarcely have 
occurred in a less cosmopolitan community such as the 
Memphis of today. 

The complete change of population type after the fever 
epidemic is revealed in a census taken in 1918 by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education. Of the 11,781 white parents 
residing in Memphis only 183, less than 2 per cent, had 
been born there.° The plague almost annihilated the Irish. 
Most of the Germans moved to St. Louis. The white up- 
per class either migrated out of the city or moved from 
Beale Street to the highlands east of the city. Of 3,801 
Negro parents only 171, or approximately 5 per cent, 
were born in Memphis. 

Consequently, the new Memphis, although modern in 
physical aspect, was rural in background, rural in mores, 
and rural in prejudice. Being without either tradition or 
an aristocracy, white Memphis defended its own lower 
middle-class status by insisting upon the tightening of the 
caste system. There was thus an increasingly rigid caste 
situation, caused in part by the Reconstruction period, but 
accentuated by the emigration of the upper and middle 
classes of the white group. 

As Beale Street came increasingly under Negro domi- 
nation, the area passed into the second stage of succession. 


4 Ibid., p. 53. 


5 Report of the Public School System of Memphis, Department of Interior, 
Board of Education, Bulletin 50, 1919, p. 13. 
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The small missionary school became an accredited Negro 
college. Small shops and saloons gave way to banking es- 
tablishments and large stores. Negro doctors, dentists, 
financiers, lawyers, politicians, writers, real-estate pro- 
moters, and insurance men flocked to the area. It became 
the one central location open to Negro business and ac- 
tivities. Soon Beale Street was the meeting place for all 
classes within the Negro caste. 

Beale Street began to attract national attention through 
the activities of its band and orchestra leaders. 


Up from the docks of the Mississippi River, up from the saloons, the 
bawdy houses of Beale, up from the honky tonks of the saw-mill towns, 
up from the white cotton fields of Dixie, accompanied by banjo strum- 
ming and hand clapping, rose the sorrow songs of the Negro toiler.® 


These songs, the blues, were first played and recorded on 
Beale Street by men like W. C. Handy, William Bailey, 
Johnny Dunn, Wes Dukes, and Jim Turner. White as 
well as colored Americans came to know Beale Street by 
its songs—Memphis Blues,” “St. Louis Blues,” “Beale 
Street Blues,” “A Good Man Is Hard to Find.” 

With the enforced segregation of races on streetcars in 
1906, many of the upper-class Negroes, unwilling to play 
a lower-caste role, migrated to the North. Others remain- 
ing in Memphis still refused to use streetcar service. This 
loss was partially compensated for by the migration to 
Beale Street in the early 1920’s of the entire upper-class 
Negro population of Dollard’s “Southern Town.’” Nev- 
ertheless, the contacts between traditionally established 
upper-class families of both caste groups were limited. 

This interesting process of racial succession with its 
change in population type and its change in land use and 
institutional services is paralleled by rhythmic changes. 

6 George Lee, Beale Street (New York: Robert Ballou, 1934), p. 119. For the 


color and glamour of the Beale Street of the “blues,” the reader is referred to this 
excellent book. 
7 John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1937). Same community as studied by Hortense Powdermaker in 
After Freedom (New York: Viking Press, 1939). 
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Anderson and Lindeman pointed out this rhythmic 
trend in New York in their volume on Urban Sociology 
fourteen years ago.* To them the population breaks up 
into “motile aggregates moving rhythmically past one 
another in their daily and hourly activities.” The segre- 
gation in point of time of the different classes using the 
transportation system of any large city illustrates this 
characteristic. From six to eight o’clock the factory work- 
ers and lower-paid group of clerks go to work. Then fol- 
low in succession: the white-collar men and women, the 
managers, the shoppers, the matinee crowd, the home- 
ward-bound workers, the watchmen and scrub women, the 
theater crowd, and the “hot-spot” patrons. This last group 
together with the scrub women and watchmen will meet, 
on their way home, the early shift of factory workers and 
the milkmen and morning newsboys. 

In Memphis a similar pattern is followed. It is one, 
however, which is modified by the ecological history of 
the area. 

On six nights a week Beale Street is a Negro street, but 
on the seventh (Thursday) it belongs to the white people. 
White people of all classes, some in overalls, others in eve- 
ning dress, attend what are locally called “rambles.” Here 
they see “scantily clad brown beauties dancing across the 
stage,” and they hear and see the weaknesses of men, both 
white and colored, subjected to burlesque. 

Saturday night the street belongs to the cooks and 
maids, the factory hands and houseboys. Although quiet 
and peaceful in daytime, at night “we stomps the day- 
lights into the flo’.” The sidewalks are crowded; the work- 
ing folks are on parade. Lower-class and some middle- 
class Negro society is on the avenue. Some will see the 
Western films at the Palace or Daisy. Some will crowd 

8 Nels Anderson and Edward Lindeman, Urban Sociology (New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1930), pp. 146-47. Rhythmic activity also found by the Lynds in 
Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company), p. 53. 
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Atkinson’s Stag Poolroom. Others will go to Simms’ Beer 
Garden. Middle-class members may attend a fraternity 
dance at the Hotel Men’s Improvement Club or the audi- 
torium. Streetwalkers and blind guitar players mix with 
the crowd. From honky tonks come both “sweet” and 
“hot” music. 

In the daytime, Beale Street is a world of lunchrooms, 
beauty parlors, pawnshops, grocery stores, fish and meat 
markets, fruit stands, print shops, and service stations. It 
is the home of one of the largest Negro enterprises in the 
country, the Universal Life Insurance Company. Its office 
buildings house Negro lawyers, doctors, dentists, pharma- 
cists, photographers, newspaper men, undertakers, real- 
estate operators, Scout executives, social workers, politi- 
cal leaders, and financiers. Traders and merchants display 
goods on sidewalks. Barkers entreat passers-by to stop and 
inspect bargains. “Conjure” doctors sell good luck bags, 
love powders, and graveyard dust charms. 

The daytime Beale Street is particularly active on Sat- 
urdays, when the country farm hands from Arkansas, 
Northern Mississippi, and Western Tennessee throng to 
the avenue to bargain for clothing, groceries, and enter- 
tainment. This group usually leaves before the Saturday 
night activities begin. 

While these rhythmic changes on different days of the 
week as well as by day and by night have been developing, 
the area has been moving toward another stage in long- 
time succession. During the last twenty years there has 
been a migration away from Beale Street of certain types 
of persons and institutions. The largest Negro-owned 
drugstores are near a new elite residential area. A two- 
thousand-pupil Negro high school has been built in the 
new area. In 1923 Le Moyne College moved from Beale 
Street three miles south. Since that time the leading up- 
per- and middle-class churches have located or rebuilt 
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within a radius of four blocks. Four years ago a Catholic 
school was established in the neighborhood. In 1940 a fed- 
eral housing project eliminated the only lower-class resi- 
dences in the area. Upper- and middle-class parents dis- 
couraged attendance at dances on Beale Street, preferring 
to have their children associate only with those in the elite 
residential district. 

Depression years have brought many changes to Beale 
Street. Negro businesses have failed, and, for the most 
part, they are now owned or operated by white men. 
Chain drugstores, chain groceries, and chain ice-cream 
parlors have forced most of their competitors out of busi- 
ness. Beginnings of a new stage of succession are evi- 
denced with the establishment of an aspirin factory and 
a municipal T.V.A. power station in the area.® 

Beale Street as an area in transition continues to meet 
more and more the needs of the lower class and lower 
middle class, rather than of the entire Negro group. Up- 
per-class Negroes find embarrassment in the poorer shops, 
the conjure doctors, and the vice of Beale Street. They 
look with shame upon the street’s famous intoxicating ten- 
cent drink known as “fight-your-mammy.” This disap- 
proval on the part of the upper-class Negroes brings the 
street into greater disrepute, and thereby accelerates the 
ecological changes that gradually force the middle class 
to seek residences elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, Beale Street of 1941 not only illustrates 
historical succession of land utilization, institutions, and 
population types, but also, like many other communities, 
is illustrative of rhythmical fluctuation of great signifi- 
cance on various days of the week and various hours of the 
day. 


9 Bernice M. West, “Social Disorganization in the Beale-Calhoun Area,” (Le 
Moyne College thesis, 1940). 

















THE YOUTH HOSTEL 


JOHN BIESANZ 
Winona State Teachers College 


@ The movement as a sociological study. Studies of 
strong, concerted movements which have become institu- 
tionalized or have died a natural death after attaining 
their ends have been numerous. Feminism, Methodism, 
the labor movement, the play movement, the temperance 
movement have all been analyzed sufficiently to support 
the general theory of social movements in respect to such 
well-organized movements. But little or no attention has 
been paid to diffuse, amorphous movements in their early 
stages of growth. 

The present study’ is primarily an attempt to test the 
theory in terms of such a movement—the rapidly grow- 
ing youth hostel movement which has been temporarily 
checked by the war. Several characteristics in addition to 
its diffuse and amorphous nature tend to render the youth 
hostel movement peculiarly interesting as the subject of 
such a test. 

First, hosteling is a distinctly modern movement; it is 
a product of urbanism and the world political situation. 
Second, it crosses national boundaries to embrace groups 
of approximately the same age, class, and interests. Third, 
the movement has not been free from the influence of 
other, stronger movements. 

The following analysis of the hostel movement in terms 
of the established theory” seems to indicate the adequacy 


1 It is an abstract of the author’s doctoral dissertation in sociology for the de- 
gree granted in February, 1941, by the State University of Iowa. On a fifteen 
months’ trip around the world in 1934-1935, he became acquainted with hostels 
and spent about 175 nights in them. From September, 1938, to September, 1939, he 
studied the movement in twenty European countries, investigating the files and the 
literature, interviewing the leaders, spending a week with the founder, and 
spending some 200 nights in hostels. 

2 The theory of social movements most concisely presented in Herbert Blumer’s 
chapters in An Outline of the Principles of Sociology, Robert E. Park, ed., pp. 255- 
78, is employed in this analysis. 
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of that theory for the understanding of social movements 
through broad general analyses. The characteristics men- 
tioned suggest further hypotheses to supplement the 
theory. 

1. A movement such as hosteling is affected by other 
movements in the same culture configuration. What ele- 
ments are thus affected and why? Are the basic structure 
and ideology changed? If so, how and under what circum- 
stances? 

2. The movement seems to reflect the characteristics 
termed “national traits”; and, being fundamentally the 
same in its essential form from country to country, hostel- 
ing furnishes an excellent medium for the expression and 
comparison of such traits. 

Background of the movement. The youth movement 
consists, in most countries, of the groping, unco-ordinated 
efforts of many dissimilar groups. It may be visualized as 
a general social movement arising out of the cultural 
drifts produced by industrialization and urbanization. 

The effects of the secular trend—the shift from a sim- 
ple, primary group life to a complex, materialistic life 
with numerous secondary contacts—are well known. So- 
cial and personal disorganization is increased by such con- 
comitants of urban and industrial life as the destruction 
of many primary group ties, the dearth of warm human 
contacts, emancipation of the individual, the complexity 
of material culture, and the separation of people from the 
slow processes of nature and their restorative power. 

Youth movements indicate that this general unrest is 
complicated by an age factor. That youth has, for perhaps 
the first time, become the primary criterion of member- 
ship in a movement is the result of several long-time fac- 
tors aggravated by the catastrophes of war and depression. 
These factors include the lengthening of the period of de- 
pendence, the increasing difficulty of the transition from 
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childhood to adulthood, and the difficulty of discovering 
and defining satisfactory and fairly stable roles in society. 
The disillusionment of postwar youth has often been com- 
mented upon. Unemployment and inequality were partic- 
ularly hard on the faith of youth in the older generation 
and in the “brave new world” which was to follow the 
war. 

One bypath in the general youth movement which arose 
out of this unrest was the wandering movement, of which 
the Wandervégel movement was a prewar expression. 
The youth hostel movement, a later development in wan- 
dering, may be viewed as a specific social movement with- 
in the youth movement. As will be seen, it also reflects the 
influence of other movements. 

Description of the movement. The youth hostels are 
essentially recreational facilities. They are simple over- 
night lodging places, usually on farms, where young peo- 
ple traveling “under their own steam” may stay inexpen- 
sively. Most hostelers bicycle or walk. The system was 
originated by Richard Schirrmann, a German school 
teacher, in 1909, and after the World War it spread to 
about twenty-five countries. The extent of the movement 
in 1938 might be estimated at five thousand hostels regis- 
tering eleven million “overnights.” Membership in the 
movement is obtained by purchase of a pass from the na- 
tional association, a nonprofit, altruistic organization usu- 
ally run entirely by unpaid volunteers. The pass entitles 
the holder to use hostels in any of the countries belonging 
to the International Federation, which was formed in 
1932. 

Each hostel is supervised by “hostel parents,’’ who un- 
dertake the work because of a liking for youth rather than 
for commercial gain; for the overnight charge is small, 
ranging from two to twenty-five cents. Separate dormi- 
tories and washrooms for boys and girls, a common kitch- 
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en, a common dining room, and a common recreation 
room are the main equipment. After arriving late in the 
afternoon the hostelers cook their own meals and join in 
such activities as swimming, conversation, singing, and 
folk dancing. Typically, they retire by ten and are on 
the road again early in the morning, “leaving the hostel 
as clean as they found it.” If the hosteler infringes upon 
the rules, which usually include “no smoking, drinking, 
or misconduct,” the houseparent keeps his pass, and his 
permission to use hostels is suspended or revoked. 

From the start the ideals of health, friendliness, a re- 
turn to nature, and simple living were stressed as aims of 
the movement. These ideals, and the activities with which 
they were associated, have appealed particularly to urban 
youth, who see in hosteling a chance to escape from the 
cities inexpensively and an opportunity to satisfy desires 
thwarted in urban life. As one German girl wrote in 1921, 
“Often when the rooms and streets were so narrow and the 
sky over the city so gray I wished I could have run away, 
far, far away from the big, noisy city. The wild longing 
plucked me to hunt with the wind over fields and mead- 
ows.’”® 

Few hostelers have been recruited from rural areas, nor 
have hostels appeared in “backward” or predominantly 
agricultural countries. There is a high positive correla- 
tion between the degree of urbanization and the growth of 
hosteling. The movement is particularly strong in the 
Netherlands, a country which is 92.2 per cent urban; in 
Germany, 64.4 per cent urban; in England and Wales, 
79.3 per cent urban; and in Scotland, 77.3 per cent urban.‘ 

As the World War and the depression accentuated un- 
rest and created new problems, secondary aims were 
added. The ideal of friendliness, originally a reaction to 


8 “Why I Collected Money for the Youth Hostels,” Die Jugendherberge, Ger- 
man hostel periodical, August, 1921, p. 29. 
4E. B. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 115. 
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the impersonality of city life, was more broadly inter- 
preted as conflicts between nations and economic groups 
grew more intense. During the war Schirrmann came to 
believe that the youth hostels could contribute to inter- 
national understanding and peace. Postwar upheaval in 
Germany brought more immediate problems, however. 
Youth saw only a bleak future; unemployment was great; 
factional quarrels hampered the urgent business of recon- 
struction. By declaring that hostels would help build 
health and unity, Schirrmann enlisted the aid of civic 
organizations of all kinds. 

The postwar claim that hosteling would help create 
unity between German factions and classes and the myth 
that it will further the cause of peace and world under- 
standing rest on the same basis. The literature implies— 
in popular terminology, of course—that this amity will be 
created because the hostel situation, with its shared activi- 
ties and expectations of friendliness, breaks down social 
distance between members of different races, classes, re- 
ligious and political beliefs, and nations. This explanation 
centers on the development of esprit de corps through in- 
formal fellowship and the transfer of breakdowns in per- 
3onal social distance to group distance. Factors which ap- 
parently facilitate this diminution of personal social dis- 
tance are (1) the fact that a majority of hostelers are of 
the same age, general occupational category and class, and 
have common interests; (2) the fact that the definition of 
the hostel situation as friendly is impressed on one 
through the literature and by other hostelers and that 
one’s expression of this “hostel spirit’ determines his sta- 
tus in the hostel; (3) the complete lack of social or eco- 
nomic distinctions in the hostel; (4) the common activi- 
ties, which are encouraged by (5) the physical structure 
of the hostel.” Ceremonial behavior and in-group-out- 


5 John and Mavis Biesanz, “Social Distance in the Youth Hostel Movement,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 25:237-45, January-February, 1941. 
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group distinctions are far less important than informal 
fellowship in developing esprit de corps among hostelers. 

Analysis of questionnaire-interviews with 150 hostelers 
and interviews with hostel parents and leaders reveal that 
one’s motives for participating in the movement tend to 
fluctuate greatly in relation to (1) age, (2) experience in 
hosteling, (3) amount of foreign travel or contacts, and 
(4) role in the movement. The leaders almost invariably 
stress their faith in the achievement of a peaceful world 
community through hosteling as one of their dominant 
motives, evidencing a broad and visionary conception of 
the ideology. While their motive for participation is usu- 
ally their liking for young people, the hostel parents often 
consider educational and character-building objectives as 
the main advantages of the movement, also recognizing its 
international aspect. More personal and primary motives 
—economy, fun, and friendship—are expressed by the 
hostelers. The longer one has been a hosteler, the greater 
appears to be the likelihood that he will mention a belief 
in the movement’s possibilities in creating peace and un- 
derstanding and in developing character among his rea- 
sons for hosteling. 

That the hostelers do not ordinarily stress internation- 
alism as a reason for hosteling does not minimize the faith 
of the leaders in the attainment of a millennial world so- 
ciety. In the desire of youth for informal fellowship, in 
fact, lies the basis of that faith. That 83 per cent of the 
hostelers interviewed said the movement was making a 
difference in their lives supports this belief in some de- 
gree. 

The strong morale of the leaders of the movement may 
be explained by the fact that its ends are generally recog- 
nized as desirable. Reaffirming as it does the basic ideals 
of Western civilization—including democracy, education 
as a means of social betterment, peace, and the brother- 
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hood of man—the movement has a strong claim on such 
existing institutions as schools and civic and character- 
building organizations. Its tactics are education and pub- 
licity. 

Hosteling has from the start been closely allied with 
education. Its leadership has come mainly from educa- 
tional circles, and the majority of hostelers are teachers 
and high school and college students. Support has come 
from such organizations as the Progressive Education As- 
sociation of America, the School Journeys Association in 
England, and the Ministry of Education in Germany and 
former Poland. This support is founded on the belief that 
hosteling is an active, informal means of developing char- 
acter and personality and of increasing knowledge and 
skills.* Traits believed to be developed by hosteling are 
self-reliance, co-operativeness, friendliness, and a love of 
simple outdoor recreation. The new sights, new contacts, 
and new experiences connected with hosteling are be- 
lieved to be educational. 

This alliance with education gives a utopian character 
to the forward-looking aspect of hosteling. The belief in 
the peace myth is based on the change of attitudes through 
education and the power of the popular will in directing 
the course of events. One German hostel father said, when 
interviewed in May, 1939: “We are all brothers on this 
level of life. It is only the ones above who are enemies, and 
if we unite, their quarreling will come to nothing.” 

Like other specific movements, hosteling may be 
viewed as a society in miniature. But it has one noteworthy 
feature: The hostel itself is a tiny utopian world, the mul- 
tiplication of which will bring about, it is claimed, the 
utopian ideal of a warless world community. This brings 
present reality to the distinct goal in unique fashion. It is 


6 See article by John and Mavis Biesanz, “The School and the Youth Hostel,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 15, September, 1941, pp. 55-60. 
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partly a means of escape, in the sense that the ordinary 
hosteler sees in it a way of vacationing inexpensively, of 
having fun, and of meeting interesting people. But it is 
also a means of reconstruction, as visualized by its leaders. 
The hostel is a little world created by the intellectuals as 
a tiny model of co-operation, understanding, and simple 
living. The Utopia it pictures in the future is no “blue- 
print of the perfect social order,” but the vague one of a 
brotherhood of man. 

The usefulness of the accepted theory of social move- 
ments for the above analysis seems to indicate that it is 
adequate and fruitful, and sufficiently flexible to apply to 
a diffuse, amorphous movement as well as to the strong, 
concerted ones heretofore studied. Next the supplemen- 
tary hypotheses suggested will be considered. 

Influence of other movements. ‘The foregoing analysis 
has treated the hostel as a closed system, abstracted from 
the particular movements which impinge upon it. This 
section will examine the effect of other movements on 
hosteling. 

Although all countries give lip service to the objectives 
and ideology outlined, the impinging of other social 
movements on the youth hostel has often resulted in per- 
version of the ideology and in practices which are contra- 
dictory to those generally accepted. Because of the strong 
appeal of hosteling, as evidenced by the eleven million 
overnights in 1938, those wishing to gain immediate or 
potential control of youth have sometimes employed the 
movement for partisan purposes. 

The best example, perhaps, is furnished by Germany. 
With a 1938 total of 8,750,000 overnights in two thousand 
hostels, the German hostel system is the largest in the 
world. This development, stemming from the wanderings 
of the romantic, undisciplined Wandervégel about the 
turn of the century, had its greatest impetus from the 
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postwar upheaval. Another product of this upheaval is 
National Socialism. As this militant, revolutionary move- 
ment gained force, its leaders recognized in hosteling an 
activity which appealed to youth and which could readily 
be diverted to political ends. When Hitler came to power, 
in 1933, the hostels were subjected to the policy of “inte- 
gration” into the Nazi scheme. Hostels were used for 
camps, schools, and excursions of Hitler Youth; only 
loyal Nazis were allowed to serve as hostel parents. Care- 
free wandering was replaced by a system of “excursions.” 
Troops of uniformed boys and girls, never in mixed 
groups, marched from hostel to hostel, carrying swastika 
banners and singing patriotic songs. 

Not only in the concrete hostel situation does the influ- 
ence of this stronger movement appear but also in the 
ideology. Peace and international understanding had 
been next in importance in the literature to a nonmilitant 
nationalism centering on appreciation of Germany’s nat- 
ural beauties and its cultural heritage. The new ideology 
was based on the theme that the youth hostels had their 
part to play in building the Third Reich and in teaching a 
love of blood and soil.” 

This influence has also extended beyond the borders to 
German minorities, which were the first to imitate the 
movement because of common language and traditions. 
In these countries it was used to integrate the minority 
groups and to imbue them with the ideology of National 
Socialism.*® 

In Germany the one dominant party controls and uni- 
fies the movement; in France two large systems, each with 
an extremist offshoot, have reflected the deep-seated na- 
ture of French political and religious conflicts. The origi- 


7 For a fuller discussion see John Biesanz, “Nazi Influence on German Youth 
Hostels,” Social Forces, May, 1941. 


8 See forthcoming article, “The Nazi Youth Hostel among German Minorities 
in Other Nations,” Social Science. 
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nal league, established in 1930 by the pacifist editor, Marc 
Sangnier, was regarded by the leftist and lay elements as 
too conservative and clerical. In 1933 they formed a sec- 
ond association, which is supported largely by socialist 
groups. One regional club belonging to this league was 
militant and communistic. The extremist offshoot of the 
original league was the Gites d’ Etapes, a strictly Catholic 
organization which maintained separate hostels for boys 
and girls. It is an excellent example of the absorption of a 
new culture unit by an old, strongly entrenched institu- 
tion. This Catholic organization has counterparts in Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Canada. The distinction between the 
two large systems appeared mainly in the leadership and 
in the literature. Members of either association could use 
the other’s hostels; the average foreigner could rarely tell 
which league operated any particular hostel. 

The comparative homogeneity of British sentiment and 
the strength of civic leadership have allowed no such fac- 
tional dissensions in England as occurred in France. The 
movement has almost imperceptibly fallen into line with 
philanthropic and patriotic interest. English hostelers are 
largely of liberal and leftist sympathies, but their parti- 
sanship is inoperative in the movement. Up to the begin- 
ning of the present war, the literature laid great emphasis 
on the peace myth, England being a defender of the status 
quo. 

The American system reflects the pervasive laissez- 
faire philosophy, the leaders having given up their teach- 
ing careers to enter hosteling as entrepreneurs. They have 
an unfavorable ethos in which to work. Long distances 
have forestalled the development of a wandering tradi- 
tion, while speed madness, sophistication, and materialism 
do not leave much room for “the simple life.” Although 
the movement is having a promising growth, it seems that 
such elements in organization and administration of the 
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American association as the lack of a voice by the hostel- 
ers themselves and the comparatively high cost limit the 
appeal of hosteling to a small portion of the middle class. 
It is perhaps a valid generalization, also, that the specific 
social movement can be no stronger than the general one 
of which it is a part. Youth has less solidarity in America 
than in Europe, where the hostel has been both a means 
for expressing youth’s unrest and a means of social control 
by dominant groups. 

Nationalism enters into the hostel movement in spite of 
ideological emphasis on internationalism. This is, of 
course, true in Germany; it is also true in Eire, where the 
myth of world unity is superseded by the myth of Irish 
unity to be achieved through hosteling. Nationalistic ten- 
dencies, more or less apparent in the hostel movement in 
all countries, range from praise of a love for British soil 
to the militantly nationalistic expressions of the Hitler 
Jugend. All were rationalized thus in peacetime: “To 
have a good internationalism you must have a good na- 
tionalism.” 

During the present war, of course, ideology has been 
necessarily perverted to outward appearances, the litera- 
ture making only the most guarded references to the peace 
myth. Hostels have often been used for lodging soldiers, 
evacuees, and refugees. The strong morale of those active 
in the movement is indicated by attempts to recruit new 
members and to keep old ones using the hostels. The 
object is usually to keep the movement alive for postwar 
days, and, in Germany, to use the hostelers in “strengthen- 
ing the home front.” It seems likely, particularly from 
analysis of the French literature, that belligerence was 
lessened and physical fitness improved by hosteling. 

Influence of other factors. Even among those coun- 
tries where no militantly partisan movements have per- 
verted the ideology of hosteling, differences in the organi- 
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zation, the hostels, and the “hostel atmosphere” are pres- 
ent. Leaders frequently assert that the hostel movement 
should be developed according to the “tastes and charac- 
teristics” or the “temperament” of a nation, and they be- 
lieve that this can be done without violence to the ideals 
and aims of the movement. 

From the literature and from interviews with hostelers 
in which they compared the hostels of various countries, 
it appears that there is fairly close agreement on national 
stereotypes. These are not always accepted as true by the 
natives of the country. Their reaction to this stereotype 
and their own conception of their “national character” 
might be said to suggest a national “looking-glass self” 
along the lines of a personal one. 

The English, for example, are definitely stereotyped 
among other peoples. English youth recognize the truth 
in the “reserved Englishman” stereotype, hailing the hos- 
tel as one means of breaking down reserve. The class con- 
sciousness which is so pervasively a part of the English 
ethos enters even into the hostel situation in the form of 
distinction between ramblers and cyclists, those who pur- 
chase and those who cook their meals, and the like. 

The Scotch and Irish criticisms of these distinctions 
betray ethnocentrism. This attitude tends to preserve “na- 
tional traits.” The Scotch pride themselves on their in- 
dependence and democracy; the Irish, on the quaint 
charm of their cottage hostels. They join in dubbing Ger- 
man hostels “regimented” and American organization 
“undemocratic.” The criterion is the “true hostel spirit,” 
of which each association seems to have its own concep- 
tion. French gaiety and dirt are other traits mentioned as 
coloring the concrete situation. Reflected in the slow 
growth and the elaborate organization of the American 
hostel system are laissez-faire philosophy and the premi- 
um on materialism, sophistication, and speed. It must be 
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noted, however, that the contacts of hostelers are believed 
to break down categorical conceptions of other nationali- 
ties. 

Summary and conclusion. The hostel movement, then, 
is a recreational facility which reflects a number of move- 
ments, including the back-to-nature, recreation, progres- 
sive education, health, and peace movements. It is an es- 
cape from the modern unrest and uncertainty of which it 
is one product. It is likewise a plan for the reconstruction 
of a better world through its influence on the attitudes of 
the young. 

Although it is a diffuse, amorphous movement, it is 
amenable to study by the sociological theory of social 
movements heretofore used largely with reference to 
strong, concerted movements. Investigation of the hy- 
pothesis that other social movements impinge on such a 
movement as hosteling revealed that Nazism, the Roman 
Catholic church, and other smaller movements have tried 
to adapt hosteling to their own ends and have often suc- 
ceeded. They do not change the structure or repudiate the 
basic ideology as formulated by the founder, but by giving 
new interpretation to the aims and by shifts in personnel 
they alter its essential spirit. 

Brief attention was given to the manifestations of na- 
tional traits in hosteling; these traits are often part of 
the stereotyped conception which other people have of 
one nation. While such traits as are reflected in a country’s 
hostel movement appear to be recognized and regarded 
with interest by hostelers of other countries, it seems that 
hosteling makes its participants more conscious of like- 
nesses than of differences among the people of various 
countries. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF INTERNS* 


OLIVE MELINKOFF 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ An intern is a graduated medical student, residing in a 
hospital, who assists the staff physicians or surgeons in 
their work. The position is regarded by the medical pro- 
fession as an apprenticeship and is supposed to supple- 
ment the theoretical knowledge acquired in medical 
school by offering practical experience under guidance. 
Many states now require by law the completion of a year’s 
internship before allowing physicians to take the state 
board examinations, which would permit engaging in 
practice. 

An intern’s specific activities will depend upon the re- 
quirements of the particular service in which he is en- 
gaged at the time. In a “rotating” internship he may enter 
a new service every month or so. A service is akin to a spe- 
cialty, such as medicine, surgery, pathology, pediatrics, 
obstetrics, and so on. In general, his duties will include a 
certain amount of routine work, of prescribing and treat- 
ing on his own, and assisting the staff doctors in operative 
and other procedures. This means the intern’s work ranges 
from record sheets to operating table. 

Since an internship is part of an educational process, it 
is only a temporary position—a means to an end, even 
though several years may be spent in hospital training. 
This period is to the physician what field training is to the 
social worker or practice teaching to the educator. Al- 
though the intern may have his degree, may be licensed to 
practice, may diagnose and cure illness, and may perform 
difficult surgery, he is not yet accorded the status given the 


* This study was inaugurated when the writer was a member of the graduate 
seminar on “Occupational Attitudes and Values.” 
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practicing physician by the profession or by the laity. He 
is in the medical profession but not yet of it. 

The methodology employed in this study was to send 
out a total of 90 questionnaires to various hospitals in the 
country and supplement them with informal, personal in- 
terviews and the investigator’s previous knowledge of the 
occupation. To preserve anonymity on both sides, no iden- 
tifying information appeared on the questionnaire. Sixty- 
one of the 90 distributed were returned. This number in- 
cluded four women and represented an age group ranging 
from 23 to 31 yeers. The average age was 26.59 years. 
Forty-seven had been in hospital training two years or 
less; none had been in training more than four years. Fif- 
ty-one expected to continue from one to three years longer 
before venturing into actual practice. 

1. Experience-minded attitudes. The main purpose 
of an internship is to furnish practical experience in rec- 
ognizing, diagnosing, and treating illness of all kinds. In- 
ternships are generally selected with this point in mind, 
and then they are judged “good” or “bad” in terms of the 
experience gained. In many cases this will compensate for 
anything else about the position that may be unsatisfac- 
tory. Among the interns conversation will often center 
upon what they were allowed to do in an operation or how 
many deliveries they performed. The value of hospital 
training altogether is interpreted almost wholly in rela- 
tion to the experience gained. The question was asked, 
“Do you feel your hospital training will be of (great, con- 
siderable, little, no) value in actual practice? Why?” The 
replies ran as follows: 





| FE SSIS Re 2 a Swe RNA 34 
considerable......................---.-- icncdentehaladtiies 23 
ESR NEY ASS ae ee ee ee 3 
no. entencoseseccosesce 1 





Almost all the answers included the word “experience” in 
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the evaluation. “It gives me practical experience which 
cannot be obtained in medical school.” “It will be of great 
value because of clinical experience with techniques and 
diagnosis.” “By the end of the period of hospital training 
I will have had three and one-half years in one specialty. 
It would take at least ten years of practice on the outside 
to acquire the experience, and then without the instruc- 
tion and variety of pathology seen here.” 

Since experience is one of the chief values of the occu- 
pation, there are bound to develop qualitative judgments 
concerning it. The kind of experience gained and the atti- 
tudes of the interns toward it vary considerably with the 
kind of internship being served, the policies and internal 
organization of the hospital, and the individual’s own de- 
sire. “Medical experience” was one of several items in 
the questionnaire upon which the questionee was asked 
to place a check indicating the degree of favor, disfavor, 
or indifference with which he regarded it. The distribu- 
tion of checks was as follows: 


+3 +2 +1 0 —1 -—2 -3 
~~ ae eee. 2S 


It is significant that, of all the items on the list, this was the 
only one that drew forth no responses in the zero column, 
which represented indifference. One can infer, then, that 
medical experience was of greater importance to the in- 
terns than any of the other aspects of the occupation men- 
tioned on the list. 

2. Studious-mindedness. ‘This is an occupational at- 
titude that has been found to exist in the practicing phy- 
sician and apparently is characteristic of interns also. The 
profession of medicine requires 3 or 4 years of college 
work, 4 years in medical school, and one or more years of 
internship. The course of study is rigid and demands con- 
stant application; and at each step in the process there is 
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a weeding out of the inferior or unfit. In addition, a medi- 
cal education is an expensive one in terms of the actual 
monetary cost and also in terms of the length of time spent 
in study during which potential earning power goes un- 
used. Those who choose medicine as a career, then, must 
of necessity be interested or be capable of becoming in- 
terested in the work. In the group of interns studied, there 
seemed to be a sincere and widespread interest of this 
kind. They were asked to check a given list of factors that 
influenced their choice of career. Space was provided for 
additional items. The results were distributed in this way: 


nature of the work............ 48 hs i incinthasisciihsiicteoasitcs 9 
scientific interest................ 47 remuneration..................-----. 7 
EE eee 23 a ER See 6 
i inicinincxncciststitissdtnnaie 20 title of “doctor’”’.................. 5 
I in ccencecesctniteorgitabiinl 15 power over others................ 2 
I sceitinnsnsicisinntitnigpimsiaaia 15 independence (added)........ 2 


It is quite possible that there was a striving here to make a 
good impression, but additional questions seem to throw 
weight on the side of genuineness. The question was asked, 
“Do you devote (some, none, much) of your leisure-time 
reading to scientific or professional subject matter?” The 
answers ranged as follows: 








TE ee eT ee nS 40 
I siccciniiniediinsinicciniinicsipennmaiaicatinn cnieee 15 
MRE ees eee” 4 
(|__| EERE NOL 2 


Physicians can never cease study. The development of 
new drugs, techniques, and discoveries of all kinds com- 
pels them to keep up with the times. The necessity is ob- 
vious and the habit is evidently developed early. 

3. Competition-mindedness. The whole process of 
becoming a qualified physician rests upon a competitive 
basis. This applies to entrance into medical school, year- 
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to-year progression based on grades and examinations, in- 
ternship, and state board examinations. In securing an in- 
ternship the competitive angle becomes most important. 
Applications are sent out to hospitals in advance, and the 
“cream of the crop” is then chosen by the hospital. Many 
factors are considered in this choice, but generally 
scholarship and recommendations are important to all. 
There is no assurance that applicants will receive the ap- 
pointment wanted, and disappointment may mean a com- 
plete reorganization of the individual’s plans for the fu- 
ture. The competition grows keener as the years of intern- 
ing increase, even though these years are optional, because 
the positions are fewer. When a desired appointment is 
not obtained, a substitute is sometimes accepted which 
may not be quite satisfactory and thus will color the occu- 
pational attitude of the intern accordingly. In the group 
studied, 41 indicated that their present appointment had 
been their first choice; 15 replied it was the second; 4 re- 
plied it was the third; and | indicated it was beyond the 
third. The fact that entrance into private practice still 
means competition, both economically and professionally, 
only serves to enhance the desire of each to “get ahead of 
the next fellow.” Self-advancement becomes an important 
consideration; and, though most interns regret this fact, 
they acknowledge a helplessness in the complicated situa- 
tion. 

4. Career-mindedness. The very nature of the pro- 
fession and the training involved mean planning ahead, 
and on a long-term basis. People don’t “happen” to be- 
come doctors. As a college freshman 18 years of age the 
individual generally has to decide whether he will take a 
premedical course. Then medical school, hospital ap- 
pointments, the advisability of specializing, choice of lo- 
cation, and so forth must all be considered step by step. 
The years of training, the effort involved, and the keen 
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competition mean that the course of preparation must be 
fairly well defined. Forty-two of the 61 interns indicated 
that they planned to specialize, and all but 10 knew the 
kind of work in which they wished to engage. 





Form of Practice Number 
Private Practice....................----.-00.. a 
NE WR iacicrsienscisncinctstnictitdpitnntevensecspilbileisancs 5 
RRS PERRI PUTS Levy. Pe ey? 4 
NMEA RIPLEY OT le RE ON ME ST 2 
SE TR eT ee 1 
SII TO iaiecciitcssadiscebicbtaniicentnchsitsnppitlasiniiacn onaniaiaiatdels 0 
CN ccccnssnstennhcnisiiiicbnitinss wate 10 





5. Antiexploitation-mindedness. An internship 
should provide medical experience to the young doctor. 
On the other hand, the intern performs many invaluable 
services in the course of his duties to the hospital. Many 
tasks are required of him which could be easily performed 
by clerks, laboratory technicians, orderlies, and other 
classes of hospital workers. This adjustment would allow 
him more time for actual medical work and study. How- 
ever, these other workers have to be paid certain salaries 
and interns receive far less. The intern receives board and 
room and a very small allowance. In the group studied the 
wages ranged from nothing at all to $75 a month. The 
hours spent in work and “on call” are long compared to 
the average eight-hour day; the work is strenuous and car- 
ries a good deal of responsibility. Although it varies con- 
siderably according to the service, most interns are prob- 
ably more or less chronically tired. In fact, most of the 61 
indicated that physical exhaustion was the chief reason 
for their inability to participate in favorite forms of lei- 
sure-time activities. 

Such things as hours, wages, and board were included 
in a general list of items that the investigator felt were 
possible sources of strong occupational attitudes. These 
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were to be checked on a “plus” and “minus” basis with de- 
grees of choice on each side. The list and results appear 


below. 
Total Total Total 


Checks Checks Checks 
EE A et RSTO TS 5 49 7 
SIE 7 ne SR ayaa ene 18 30 13 
RES > Saar cea Sicedtesitaiinsscdliiiad 18 40 3 
SE ree 33 16 12 
ee sssccustiiapiiieiakidell 37 22 2 
attitudes of co-workers...............-.....-..-.-0- 51 5 5 
attitudes of superiors.................... spinal 28 27 6 


The extreme was reached in the matter of wages. Out of 
the total 49 “minus” checks, 40 were placed in the “—3” 
column, indicating strong discontentment, which ran con- 
sistently through all the hospitals. Board varied with the 
institution. In one place almost all checked the “+-3” col- 
umn, and in another all checked the “—” columns. The 
divided opinions regarding superiors were condemnations 
or praises of the staff men as individuals. These men are 
supposed to guide and teach the interns in all practical 
work. The man who explains procedures and volunteers 
instruction is generally highly regarded. But some do 
nothing in return for the intern’s services and “order us 
around like errand boys who don’t know the first thing 
about medicine.” 

6. Antiroutine-mindedness. Like most jobs, the posi- 
tion of intern requires a certain amount of routine work; 
and, like most people, the doers find it unpleasant. In the 
case of interns, this work consists of certain laboratory 
tests, clerical work of all kinds, reports, and various small 
medical duties. Many of these tasks are time consuming 
and are resented because they interfere with other work 
more closely associated with actual medical care of the 
sick. The absence of adequate compensation adds to the 
distastefulness. 
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7. Security-mindedness. The problem of inadequate 
wages is a source of discontent. It anticipates those lean 
years in early practice; but that situation only aggravates 
the difficulties of the present. One third of the number 
studied are married, and consequently their problems are 
obvious. Many more would like to marry but cannot be- 
cause of the economic barrier. The result is that hope is 
laid upon the future. Twenty-five of the 61 interns indi- 
cated future security as a factor in their choice of medi- 
cine as a career. A few indicated that they would choose 
medicine a second time because of the prospect of secu- 
rity. There are three interpretations that might be given to 
this attitude. (1) The prospect of accumulating actual 
material wealth. The possibilities are there, although the 
probabilities may be uncertain. (2) The advantages of 
having a profession that can be utilized anywhere. Medi- 
cine does not call for a specific job to be fulfilled. (3) The 
freedom and independence to do one’s work as one sees fit. 
The doctor can be his own “boss.” 

8. “Free” patient-mindedness. It is the free or part- 
pay patient whom the intern is allowed to treat medically 
more or less on his own responsibility. Certain procedures 
he performs routinely on all the patients within this cate- 
gory that enter the hospital. It is this group that furnishes 
him with the experience upon which he places so much 
emphasis. Those patients who pay usually do not wish an 
intern to treat them, although he may be quite capable, 
and neither is the attending physician eager for the intern 
to do the medical work for which he is collecting a fee. 
The staff men are not paid for their work in the wards and 
are more willing to turn matters over to the discretion of 
the intern on the service. The attitudes of patients to the 
intern vary individually, and he must learn to handle all 
situations. Contact with both paying and nonpaying pa- 
tients contributes to his skill in handling the psychological 
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aspects of the doctor-patient relationship. But generally 
speaking, the intern feels less hampered in all ways with a 
free patient than with a paying one. 

9. Sympathetic attitudes. In the practicing physi- 
cian, years of experience may produce an ability to “steel” 
himself to suffering. The intern, however, has not been in 
the profession long enough to do this successfully at all 
times. The practicing physician witnesses all degrees of 
illness during the course of a day’s work in the office or on 
home visits. The intern sees only hospitalized cases, which 
are generally more severe. In addition, he watches these 
cases constantly, whereas the attending man sees them only 
periodically. The result is that the intern becomes acutely 
aware of physical discomfort and mental anguish. Until 
he has seen many cases, he finds it difficult to adopt a cool, 
detached manner that is so characteristic of his profession- 
al elders. 

10. Occupational centrism. Interns are well aware 
of the fact that their profession is a highly respected one. 
One third of the group studied indicated that this was a 
potent factor in choosing medicine as a life work. There 
is a sense of pride and achievement that Dr. Everett C. 
Hughes of the University of Chicago explains very ably. 


The underlying consensus of a profession, as of any group, is main- 
tained by intimate communication of its members. In a professional 
school much more than a science and technique is transmitted to the stu- 
dents. Traditional attitudes are communicated in asidts by teachers who 
themselves are members of the profession. The students learn a lingo 
which expresses the fact that they are in possession of a peculiar knowl- 
edge not given to laymen. . . . Professional training is, in short, initiation 
into a fraternity. One learns to guard its secrets, to cherish its ideals, 
and to have a feeling of being one of a group apart. The personality be- 
comes identified with the historic professional group, symbolized in med- 
icine by the figure of Hippocrates. It is upon such close identification 
with a historic group having special status that a sense of honor ulti- 
mately rests.? 


1R. E. Park, editor, Outline of the Principles of Sociology, p. 339. 
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Illustrations of this occupational centrism are offered by 
various remarks made by interns. “I think medicine offers 
a great deal to anyone with an active mind and higher than 
average intelligence. I know of no field in which I would 
feel more useful.” “It is the only work that I can imagine 
as being interesting enough to do all one’s life.” 

The group was asked to express their liking for the gen- 
eral nature of their work as interns. The response was as 
follows: 


+3 +2 +1 0 —1 -—2 -3 
7 2. =o 7 4 7 


Over half, then, were satisfied with their choice; and it is 
a satisfaction that is based on an interest in the nature of 
the work. Eleven indicated that they would not choose 
medicine if they “had it to do over again.” As would be 
expected, these comments were much more verbose. “The 
reward is little and difficult to reap. Tremendous finan- 
cial burden, excessive work, and few opportunities for a 
rounded, personal development.” “Although it has af- 
forded much desired knowledge and a great philosophy 
of life, I regret having spent the most productive years of 
my life in study and confinement.” 

Conclusions. The main purpose of an internship, to 
provide practical experience, is the chief value about 
which cluster most of the occupational attitudes of the in- 
tern. Those aspects of the position that contribute to his 
store of medical knowledge become the objects of positive 
or favorable attitudes; while those that do not, elicit nega- 
tive or unfavorable attitudes. Experience is valued, how- 
ever, not for its own sake, but because it symbolizes future 
ability as a practicing physician. The other attitudes dis- 
cussed are outgrowths of this central value, of the system 
of medical education, and of the organization of the in- 
ternship position. 








WAR AIMS 


EMORY 8S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ In World War I the United States fought to end war. 
But to end war is not enough. Merely to end war leaves 
a peace open to all kinds of war-producing agents. 

In World War I our country fought “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” But that was not enough, as subse- 
quent events proved. It was not enough to make the world 
safe for democracy, when at the same time it was safe also 
for national bandits; safe for nations to violate the rights 
of weaker peoples, such as Ethiopians and Manchurians; 
safe for dictators to enslave little nations, such as Holland, 
Belgium, and Norway; safe for powerful individuals to 
exploit their less shrewd neighbors. 

While the war aims of the United States in 1942 are 
doubtless similar to the goals in 1917, they include today 
a longer perspective, a little deeper insight into the bases 
of a permanent peace, and more determination on the part 
of a larger number of people to seek a peace based on rea- 
sonably just and valid social relationships. 

How did it happen that we won World War I but lost 
the peace? Because our war aims were too immediate, too 
shortsighted, and too much subject to the limitations of a 
war-making peace as well as a war-ending peace. Because 
we did not really analyze what caused World War I. Be- 
cause we did not root out in the Allied nations and in the 
Entente nations those agencies of greed and of self-seeking 
power which lead inexorably to war. 

The nature of the peace will depend in part on the na- 
ture of the peace treaty and of the agreements made 
among the winners of the war during the war. Woodrow 
Wilson envisioned a lasting peace and sought to obtain it 
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by developing his Fourteen Points. But he could not get 
them freely accepted at the peace table because of the tacit 
understandings and secret agreements that had developed 
among the other Allies before the United States entered 
the struggle. The League of Nations was emasculated at 
the start because of understandings that had in them all 
the virulent germs of another war. The United States as- 
sumed the responsibilities of a jointly conducted war but 
did not assume much of the real responsibilities of a joint- 
ly conducted peace. 

While the first aim of a nation at war is to win that war, 
another aim, an equally far-reaching one, is to achieve 
certain goals as a result of winning the war. World War I 
taught that these two aims are inseparable. In fact, they 
are really one aim, namely, the aim to win the war in 
order that certain specific goals may be achieved, goals 
that are dynamic with hope for oppressed or insecure peo- 
ples, goals that involve procedures that lead to confidence, 
trust, and fair play. 

In democratic nations it is essential that these basic and 
enduring aims of a war be clearly defined at the start of 
the war effort. It is important for the sake of public mo- 
rale. It is important for the sake of soldier morale. It is 
important for the sake of all interested peoples in neu- 
tral countries and in enemy countries as well. A democ- 
racy’s aim in fighting a war is first to defend and later 
to awaken a democratic way of life not only among its own 
people but everywhere on the face of the globe. Since 
these are principles and conditions of living that appeal to 
all human beings everywhere who have not been artifi- 
cially indoctrinated with contrary ideas and regimented 
into “goose-stepping,” a clear-cut statement and a broad- 
casting of them constitute a mighty force in winning a 
war. Since people in a democracy think for themselves, 
they can fight best if they know clearly and believe whole- 
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heartedly in the war aims of their nation. Being intelli- 
gent people, they can not do their best unless the aims in 
a war are intellectually clear and acceptable to them. 

In planning a house blueprints are considered neces- 
sary. These blueprints give details. They present front 
views, side views, and back views. They make clear what 
the finished product will be like. They indicate what the 
result will be, barring accident, some twenty to forty years 
later. 

In this undertaking we insist that the house shall be 
functional. We define in detail the functions to be served, 
and then bend our efforts to gain the given ends. Conse- 
quently, in so much larger an undertaking as an all-out 
war how much more important it is that these functions be 
carefully defined from the very start. When an enterprise 
is begun that involves so much destruction and sorrow and 
misery as does world-flung war, is it not the essence of 
common sense to define explicitly the goals for which the 
supreme price is to be paid by so many? 

President Roosevelt has announced the “four free- 
doms,” and he and Mr. Churchill have proclaimed the 
Atlantic Charter. Many national and world-minded or- 
ganizations are setting forth peace goals. All these pro- 
nouncements are healthy signs. All point to more specific 
statements. But unity in these plans is lacking, and official 
pronouncements avoid certain vital issues, such as, what 
kind of an association of nations are we fighting for, or 
how will national exchange rates be regulated after the 
war, or what will be the status of subject peoples now a 
part of colonies and of empires? 

Are we fighting for the submergence of national arma- 
ments to an international police force, or are powerful na- 
tions going to maintain tax-breaking military machines? 
Are we fighting for a more co-operative economy, or shall 
we continue to maintain a competitive, cut-throat econ- 
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omy? Are small nations to live again, or are they to be at- 
tached to larger nations as satellites? 

Are tariffs to be gradually reduced, or are we fighting 
to continue a war-encouraging tariff system? Are over- 
crowded nations to take steps to control their populations, 
or are they to be allowed to encourage their peoples to 
multiply until they judge another war to be necessary? 
Shall we become “good neighbors” to other nations in 
order to help them develop themselves, or shall we enable 
a few of our own citizens to profit at their expense? Can 
we produce democratic blueprints for the important 
phases of postwar national and international life as our 
guides today in fighting to defend democracy? 

Are we willing to move in the direction of trade aims 
developed by nations according to the welfare needs of 
peoples, or are we going to return to trade aims deter- 
mined by nations according to the dictates of powerful 
“interests” bent on individualistic gain? Do our war aims 
include a new economics whose center of reference is the 
welfare of all the peoples of the world, or are we to slip 
back, as we did after World War I, into an outmoded, 
separatistic, and grab-bag economics? 

Do our war aims include a new way of life, that is, of 
bringing all to similar and co-operative standards of liv- 
ing, or shall we return to class consciousness, political 
party bitterness, orgies of eating and drinking by a minor- 
ity while the rest of the world starves and starts revolu- 
tions? Are we going to discard our self-centered economic 
aims of the nineteen twenties for others-centered econom- 
ic aims, or are we going to continue as we were doing in 
the late twenties and head straight for a catastrophic 
World War III between the possessors of property and 
the nonpossessors? 

All this suggests world planning or at least internation- 
al planning, that is, the planning together of nations for 
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world welfare. Millions of people would like to have 
President Roosevelt define further his “four freedoms.” 
Millions seek an elaboration of the Atlantic Charter. Mil- 
lions seek statements of aims not only elaborated but im- 
plemented by official and authoritative pronouncement by 
the twenty-six United Nations. 

It is important, therefore, that our nation and every 
democratic nation establish official commissions that may 
develop substantial peace aims and release them to demo- 
cratically minded persons in all nations. When such sound 
proposals are widely determined upon and accepted, the 
morale of democratic peoples at war and of all those un- 
der oppression throughout the world could easily double 
or treble. Such determination of aims would speed the 
ending of war and the achieving of a new and real meas- 
ure of democracy throughout the world. 

















THE WORLD VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY—II 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


e THE MAN OF THE MOMENT for the Allied 
World is our own General MacArthur. His classic stand 
in defense of the Bataan Peninsula has become the symbol 
of the American soldier’s pledge of faith. As the Brazil- 
ians have so aptly expressed it, “A people who can pro- 
duce a man like MacArthur cannot lose a war.” No sooner 
had the world learned of MacArthur’s arrival in Austral- 
ia than sick Allied hearts were cheered, and a wave of 
hope arose. In modern times no man in military position 
has held a place so dynamic in leadership. As supreme 
commander of all United Nations forces in the far Pacific 
at this crucial stage of the war against Japan, he under- 
takes responsibilities such as only great men can bear. 
But while his name has become a charm for victory, he 
is subject to no illusions. His success or failure will, as he 
says, “depend primarily upon the resources which our re- 
spective Governments place at my disposal. My faith in 
them is complete.” Thus, in simple language, he identifies 
himself with every soul supporting the battle against the 
Axis. Meanwhile, the saga of MacArthur will carry on. 


INDIA is at present a political battleground. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps is Britain’s special envoy sent to resolve In- 
dia’s conflicting political demands in the hope that her 
war effort may thus be promoted. As a preliminary step, 
Chiang Kai-shek visited India in February. The General- 
issimo then advised Mohandas Gandhi and Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, leader of the All-India Congress, that their 


Editor’s Note: These comments were written as of April 10, 1942. 
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policy of passive resistance and their demands for abso- 
lute independence from Britain could only open the doors 
to Tokyo. He appealed to Britain to grant “real political 
power” to India—an appeal which could not go unheeded 
in this emergency—and he also exhorted the Hindus to 
show “utmost exertion” in the cause of freedom. What 
the phrases in quotation marks will mean remains to be 
seen, and that promptly or it will be too late. 

The main problem first to be tackled is to keep India 
united. The Hindus are of course strongly in the majority. 
The Moslems, however, are some 77,000,000 strong, and 
oppose a Hindu-dominated free India. The Moslem 
group has demanded the creation of a separate Moslem 
state. Such a step would at present lead to political sui- 
cide. There are signs that the demands of the Moslem 
League are tactfully giving way to a program for Mos- 
lem-Hindu unity, which may spell success for the mission 
of Sir Stafford. There has also been dissension on the 
part of the Princes who rule India’s 562 big and small 
semiautonomous states. After a recent meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes, however, it was declared that they 
would support Dominion status under a constitution 
framed by India’s “main elements.” Thus the stage has 
been set for England. 

According to the plan announced by Cripps, India 
would be given the same independence as other domin- 
ions, including the right to secede. After the war a federal 
constitution is to be drafted. Provinces or states, although 
free to join or stay out of the federation, could not with- 
draw once they had joined. Provinces electing to remain 
outside the federation may be given provincial autonomy, 
and such provinces may band together to create a separate 
dominion federation. Until after the war Britain is to be 
responsible for Indian defense. Minorities are to be safe- 
guarded. Briefly, India would be given a postwar domin- 
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ion status, with a federal form of government of her own 
making. 

Objection from various groups against the original 
British condition that dominion status be granted to India 
only after the end of the war is to be expected. There are 
elements in the population of India that would question 
the policy of leaving in the hands of the British Empire 
the defense of India against Japan. Gandhi’s antiwar in- 
fluence would be a factor in the war issue for India. 
Gandhi and others would question the possible division 
of India into provinces. 

It is of course possible that dominion status may not 
satisfy the Indian craving for independence. Between In- 
dia and Great Britain there is a “social distance’”’ which 
is not characteristic of the Dominions in their sympathetic 
relations with the mother country. The Dominions are 
comparatively homogeneous, while in India there are 
many linguistic, religious, cultural, and racial groups in 
opposition. Why should these people want a share in a 
British king thousands of miles away? Through the prin- 
ciple of federation, the problems of India with all her 
heterogeneity should eventually find solution, and the 
trend toward autonomy cannot be denied much longer. In 
any case, a united India is necessary for the duration of the 
war. Unless India would choose subordination to the Axis 
powers, active participation or co-operation in the war on 
the side of the United Nations who would defend her will 
become an immediate choice, the finer points of politics to 
be worked out at a more opportune time. The real issue is 
not that of saving the British Empire; it is the saving of 
India, in order that her people may have an opportunity 
to participate as a free nation in a new world order. 


ROADS have never been more important in history 
than they are today. Alexander knew their value in build- 
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ing his empire. So did Asoka in his reconstruction of In- 
dia. So did the Roman Empire in its days of greatness. 
The Romans built roads to the far corners of their do- 
main. In this respect the British people have been com- 
paratively backward. Would not a Cape-to-Cairo road— 
in the dream it was to be a railway—be invaluable in this 
war? Granting that the building of it would have required 
international co-operation, it is nevertheless conceivable 
that its use might have been controlled by the Allied (or 
United) Nations. As another example, the first fifty years 
of Australian colonization have little to their credit. In 
1886 Australia had begun to build its north-south trans- 
continental railway, started at both ends. By 1929, a 650- 
mile gap remained unbridged. This gap the “Aussies” 
closed by building a modern motor highway in 1940 
during the dry season, a truly remarkable feat in road en- 
gineering. It made possible the naval base and fortress at 
Darwin. And thus Australia now has a road connecting 
Adelaide and Darwin. 

When Chiang Kai-shek was in India recently, he asked 
that a new road be built as a substitute for the Burma road. 
He asked for an Indian labor army to complete a road 
from Fulin to Sadiya and Margherita in Assam, rail 
heads of the Eastern Bengal railway which leads to Cal- 
cutta. By such means, co-operation between China, India, 
Great Britain, and the United States may be realized. Its 
military importance would be the prevention of any junc- 
tion of German and Japanese forces. Russia, China, and 
the Allied Nations in general could fight as a unit. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA have 
their own Burma road problem—a road from Seattle 
through Canada and up to Fairbanks in Alaska. Its im- 
portance in offensive war against Japan—let alone its de- 
fensive value—cannot be overemphasized. A military ne- 
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cessity now, such a road would have great economic value 
in peacetime. About 1,051 miles of new construction 
would be required to connect stretches already in use 
along the proposed highway. The battleship Arizona cost 
more than would such a road. How lacking in vision have 
been the people of the United States and our neighbors to 
the north! For years there has also been talk of a conti- 
nental highway into Mexico, and even down into South 
America—more dreams waiting for reality. Modern war- 
fare has shown us unmistakably the value of continental 
roads and communication. 


FOR FRENCH WEST AFRICA, under the Vichy 
government, quite a different story may be told. The 
Vichy government has been building air fields as poten- 
tial bases for future use. The four desert roads built by the 
French before the war have been under continual im- 
provement. They run from Marrakesh to Dakar, from 
Oran to Gao in the Sudan, from Algiers to Zinder, just a 
few miles north of British-held Nigeria, and from Dakar 
to Agadir in Morocco. Since the entire region is reputedly 
infested with Nazi and Italian spies, with Dakar as the 
center of their organization for espionage and fifth- 
column activity, both roads and air bases constitute a pos- 
sible threat to the British. Whereas this part of Africa 
might have served as a life line to the Orient to aid the 
Allied Nations, it has instead become a bottleneck. Dakar 
may yet loom large in the war. We cannot anticipate the 
results of our passive relations with Vichy France, and 
because of this uncertainty Dakar is particularly worth 
watching. 


ANOTHER DREYFUS AFFAIR has been going 
on in Vichy France. The five “guilty” or “accused” men 
in the Riom trial, as it is commonly known, include two 
former premiers, Edouard Daladier and Léon Blum, the 
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once-great Generalissimo Maurice Gustave Gamelin, the 
one-time Air Minister Guy Le Chambre, and a controller 
general of a once-great army, Pierre Jacomet. These men 
were accused originally of having led France to war, but 
later on the Vichy government watered down the charge 
to “betrayal of duties or charges” in the preparation and 
conduct of the war. The accused claim that the Vichy 
court is unconstitutional, that they appeared before the 
court as men already condemned, and that the trial was 
made to order for Nazi propaganda. These men are in- 
deed scapegoats for Hitler. Hitler intended that the trial 
should whitewash him and make France appear guilty of 
causing the war. The trial has got out of hand; it has be- 
come embarrassing; and from Berlin to Paris to Vichy 
went the order that the Riom trial must be stopped. Hitler 
by no means intended to show how woefully unprepared 
France was to enter the war, so that his own guilt would 
be shouted from every French housetop. It may be that 
France, among other nations, was instrumental in produc- 
ing a Hitler in the first place, but not in the manner re- 
vealed in the Riom trial. The question of war guilt re- 
mains for historians to evaluate, and it is useless for Hitler 
and his regime to evade their share in this vital issue. 
Meanwhile the trial goes on, and its influence on French 
opinion and solidarity may be tremendous. 


Set et 
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PACIFIC COAST RESEARCH NOTES 
(A partial list of research projects completed or in process) 


The State College of Washington. 

A number of studies are in process at the State College of Washington. 
Dr. Fred R. Yoder is conducting two studies, one dealing with “Pioneer 
Social Adaptation in Lincoln County, Washington” and the other with 
“Values and Status of the Rural Church in Skagit County, Washington.” 
Dr. Paul H. Landis is studying “Rural Population Trends in Washing- 
ton,” “Defense Migration in Eastern Washington,” “Changing Culture 
Patterns in an Isolated Rural Community under the Impact of Federal 
Agencies” (in co-operation with Wilbur Rice, Research Fellow), and 
“Problems of Occupational and Horizontal Mobility of Youth in the 
State of Washington” (in co-operation with Charles Nelson and Ray- 
mond Hatch, Research fellows). 

Dr. Carl F. Reuss is analyzing “Rural Church Trends in Washing- 
ton” and “Stratification in a College Town.” Dr. H. Ashley Weeks is 
making a series of studies of delinquency: “Predicting Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” “Predicting Juvenile Delinquent Recidivism,” “Morale of a De- 
linquency Area as Compared with Morale of a Nondelinquency Area,” 
and “Attitudes toward Law and Order in a Delinquency Area as Com- 
pared with Those in a Nondelinquency Area.” He is analyzing also the 
“Factors Associated with the Variations in County Divorce Rates” (in 
co-operation with Carl E. Dent). Dr. Henry J. Meyer is studying “Dif- 
ferential Rates of Admission to Hospital and Mental Diseases in the 
Counties of Washington.” Dr. Delbert C. Miller is concentrating at- 
tention on national morale, analyzing such phases as: “Effect of the War 
Declaration on the National Morale of American College Students,” 
“Social Psychological Factors Related to National Morale,” and “The 
Relation of Personal Morale to National Morale.” 

Studies in anthropology are conducted by Dr. Joseph B. Birdsell, deal- 
ing with “Race Origins of the Australian Aborigines,” “Genetics of Aus- 
tralian White Race Mixture,” “Tri-hybrid Origin of the Australian 
Aborigines,” and “Research on Early Man in the Paulouse Country of 
Washington.” 


University of Washington. 

Seven persons are reported as working for advanced degrees at the 
present time, three for the doctorate and four for masters’ degrees. The 
doctoral dissertations include: “Migration into Cut-over Areas of Wes- 
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tern Washington” by David Bailey Carpenter, associate in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology; “The Role of Women in Chinese Society” by Cheng 
Cheng-K’un, also an associate ; and “The Role of the State Institution in 
the Treatment of Adolescent, Delinquent Girls” by Audry Kittel. The 
masters’ theses deal with “The Frame of Reference for the Study of 
Some Temporal Aspects of Human Ecology” by Gladys Engel Frisch; 
“The Relationship of Federal Civil Service Employees to the Socio- 
economic Classes” by Luther Theodore Jansen; “Sociological Implica- 
tions of Certain City Planning Proposals” by William Alexander Mac- 
Lauren; and “Population Trends in the State of Washington” by 
Martha Aiko Okuda. 


University of Oregon. 

Dr. Lawrence Bee has just completed a monographic study on “Atti- 
tude Differentials in a New York Community.” Dr. Elon H. Moore has 
been working on a study of population mobility. As president of the Pa- 
cific Sociological Society he is endeavoring to focus attention upon re- 
search in the Pacific Area. Two graduate students are writing masters’ 
theses. Mr. Richard Thomas is making a study of “Factors Associated 
with Student Morale since January, 1942,” and Miss Nanette Schmuki, 
a graduate assistant, is completing a thesis on “Americanization Processes 
in Oregon.” 


University of Arizona. 

Four studies are in process: “Trends in Metropolitan Development” 
by Dr. F. A. Conrad ; “Role of the Social Worker in Arizona State Hos- 
pitals” by Adeline Rosenberg, graduate student in sociology; and two 
studies by Dr. E. D. Tetreau: “Labor Population in Arizona and Con- 
ditions under Which It Would be Available for Farm Employment” and 
“Community Participation.” 


The University of British Columbia. 


Dr. C. W. Topping has prepared a chapter on “Theory and Practice 
of Criminology,” which is appearing in a general sociology text (Science 
Press) under the editorship of Dr. Elmer Pendell of Pennsylvania State 
College. His “Canadian Penal Institutions” is being revised. A study is in 
process dealing with “The Equalitarian Family as a Fundamental In- 
vention,” the report of which is to be presented to the Canadian Political 
Science Association, later to be published in the Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. Dr. A. W. Currie has in press “An Eco- 
nomic History of Canada” (Nelson Press). 
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The sociological laboratory studies this year have been concentrated 
on the Indian tribes of the British Columbia coastal area, with both gen- 
eral and specific studies, including the Haida, the Squamish, and the 
Coast Sabish. Material is being gathered pertaining to totemism, the mid- 
dens of British Columbia, the food habits of the Kwakiutl, and life his- 
tories of incarcerated Indians. These projects supplement others already 
made and on file. The census tract study is now completed, and a prelim- 
inary count of population by Census Tracts has been issued for Van- 
couver by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Linfield College, Oregon. 

Dr. William C. Smith has prepared a chapter on “The Social Signifi- 
cance of Communication” for the general sociology text edited by Dr. 
Elmer Pendell. 


University of Redlands, California. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy is completing a study for a master’s degree en- 
titled “Initiation, Development, and Evaluation of the Radio Education 
Program in Los Angeles County.” In co-operation with Dr. Glen E. 
Carlson, she has prepared a chapter on “Radio in Education,” which will 
appear in a new book on Educational Sociology. 


W hittier College, California. 
Miss Dorothy Sheets is preparing a master’s thesis on “Recent Trends 
in the Work of the Registrar in the Small College.” 


The University of Southern California. 

The studies completed or in process of completion during the current 
year include five doctoral and nine masters’ dissertations. The new doc- 
toral studies include the following: ‘Federal-Navajo Relations as a 
Social-Culture Problem” by Floyd Pollock ; ‘‘Development and Solution 
of Certain Socioeconomic Problems of the Philippines with Special Ref- 
erence to the Present Co-operative Movement” by Leopoldo T. Ruiz; 
“Trends in Social Group Work” by Clifford Carey; “Social Adjustment 
Problems of Junior College Girls’ by Pearl Clark; and “Social Phases 
of Group Health Association Movement in the United States” by Ed- 
ward McDonagh. 

The June candidates for the Master of Arts degree, majoring in Soci- 
ology, with their thesis subjects, are: Toribio Castillo, ““The Social Status 
of the Filipino Woman during the American Administration” ; Grace L. 
Dennis, “Incapacitated Fathers and Their Attitudes toward Receiving 
Aid for Needy Children”; Bernard Desenberg, “Study of Reactions of 
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Selected Leaders in the Community of Pasadena Regarding Problems of 
Family”; Stella Hartman, “A Study of Leisure-time Activities and De- 
sires of Young Adults in Los Angeles” ; Muriel McCrory, “A Sociologi- 
cal Evaluation of the Recreational Program of the Churches of the Wil- 
shire District of Los Angeles”; Olive Melinkoff, “Social and Group 
Plans for a Wider Distribution of Medical Care in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty”; William Spencer, ‘Problems of Assimilation of the Holland Dutch 
People in a Selected Area of Southern California” ; William J. Thacher, 
“Some Social Effects of the Radio” ; and Ralph Turner, “A Study of the 
Nature of the Popular Conception of Propaganda.” 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS AND PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS. By 
FLorence GreeNHor. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941, pp. 92. 


The author, a former public school teacher, has made a study of the 
school and community relations of teachers in six major sections of the 
country. A study of 9,122 cases was made, of which 71.3 per cent were 
women and 51.4 per cent came from communities with a population 
under 2,500. The findings are grouped around four points: teacher mo- 
bility, social fitness for teaching, teacher reaction to community conduct 
codes, and teacher participation in organized community life. 

The author concludes that a careful analysis of 500 cases shows that 
average teachers take part in four activities, but that in no activities 
other than church work and parent-teacher efforts do they exercise much 
leadership. At least, teachers do not seem to be significant agents of com- 
munity change. The author’s basic interpretation of the data compiled 
rests on the premise that the teacher represents one version of the stranger 
concept as developed by Simmel, Park, Burgess, and others. She suggests 
that this study may have a practical implication for the improvement of 
school and community relations, in helping prospective teachers avoid 
errors in judgment, and in educating governing administrators and board 
members to a broader interpretation of acceptable nonschool activities of 
teachers. LORETTA MELTON 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. The General Report of the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942, 
pp. xix+296. 


This volume surveys the major problems facing youth now and follow- 
ing the war, and makes recommendations for a comprehensive program 
by government, community, private agencies, and individuals. As basic 
to all other problems, unemployment receives first and principal atten- 
tion. Other problems are outlined, responsibility for action is carefully 
designated, and a philosophy for youth is formulated. Throughout, there 
is a realistic synthesis of short- and long-term problems. The analysis is 
always fair and impartial. The facts disclosed will not startle the sociol- 
ogist, but the perspective offered is seldom equaled. The recommendations 
are sound, practical, and refreshingly specific. And the challenge of the 
final chapter, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, can make a contribution to the 
philosophy of everyone. RALPH H. TURNER 


THE SWEDISH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SYSTEM. By Paut H. 
Norcren. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. xv-+339. 


Sweden’s collective bargaining system has been subjected to a detailed 
analysis by Professor Norgren for the purpose of finding its applicability 
to the labor situation in the United States. Nearly 87 per cent of 
the 880,700 union workers in Sweden belong to industrial unions, while 
about 390,000 of the employers are members of the Swedish Employ- 
ers’ Federation. The framework of the bargaining institution is na- 
tional and industrial in character because of the strongly knit nature of 
the industrial unions and of the employers’ federation. The first large- 
scale national agreement was made in the machinery industry in the 
early 1900’s, and by stages of evolutionary development collective bar- 
gaining agreements had become fairly well standardized by 1939. The 
author believes that some of the practices for the adjudicating of the dis- 
putes might profitably be introduced into the United States, especially 
the idea of the Labor Court. While the Swedish system has not yet 
reached its ideal of peaceful industrial relations through the medium of 
collective bargaining, indications are that if Swedish industry is not at- 
tacked by outside influences such an ideal state of affairs might become a 
practicability in the near future. The account of the development of 
collective bargaining in Sweden is given without partisanship and is 
therefore particularly meritorious. M.J.V. 
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WE PRESENT TELEVISION. Edited by JoHN PorterrieLp and Kay Rey- 
NoLDsS. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., pp. xi+-298. 


The material is presented in a nontechnical manner for the general 
reader by eleven contributors, all experienced men in television. The so- 
cial significance of television is alluded to in nearly every chapter. Televi- 
sion has been faced with what seemed insurmountable difficulties. Its tech- 
nique is a hybrid of stage, motion picture, and radio practices. It has 
emerged from the laboratory to take its place among the scientific miracles 
of the world. Almost continuous programs are being telecast in the lead- 
ing centers of America. Those who wish to get an insight into the tech- 
nique of television—a description of how it is done, what the men do be- 
hind the camera, the programing, the functions of directors and actors, 
and how mobile units are taken out into the street—will do well to read 
this book. Television, facsimile, and frequency modulation bear a rela- 
tion to one another, and all three systems are rapidly transforming our 
existing methods of communication. M.H.N. 


A SYLLABUS FOR THE STUDY OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. 
By WuuMm Linnazus Luptow. New Concord, Ohio: The Radcliffe 
Press, 1942, pp. 94. 


This syllabus is developed in the light of three assumptions. (1) Every 
student should have some understanding and appreciation of the early 
forms of marriage and family life. (2) Among young people there are 
various important personal problems connected with courtship and mar- 
riage. (3) Important personal and social problems face the American 
family. The three parts follow these assumptions and deal with: (1) the 
family and marriage relationships, their origin, history, and evolution; 
(2) courtship and marriage; and (3) relationships in the family. Topics 
are developed in each of these parts with brief illustrated statements and 
with questions pointed to the development of the subject, with text refer- 
ences and general references related to each topic. 

The bibliography is extensive but would be improved had publisher 
and date of each item been noted. The illustrative statements and ques- 
tions will prove helpful to teachers but are all too brief. The syllabus 
would be more useful had the author devoted greater space to developing 
the subjects more fully in the light of his stated assumptions. 

B.A.MCC. 
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PADDY THE COPE, An Autobiography. By Patrick GaLiacHer. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company, 1942, pp. x-+-288. 


In her Introduction Dorothy Canfield Fisher claims that this book will 
make co-operatives interesting reading to the general public who now are 
unread and uninformed on the subject. The book is written in “exquisite- 
ly direct simplicity in the finest, most colorful, most attractive literary 
language there is—good, native, rural, Irish-English.” Perhaps co-opera- 
tives, it is further suggested, have the answer to the social problem, and 
people should turn to them instead of becoming embittered advocates of 
socialism, capitalism, communism, totalitarianism. 

The story of “Paddy the Cope” as co-operator begins in Cleendra on 
the west coast of Donegal, Ireland, where “Paddy” was born. Paddy 
grows up, marries, and struggles to make a livelihood, but his fellow 
farmers are in debt to the local merchants or “gombeen” men and can- 
not escape. Paddy takes the leadership in starting a co-operative society, 
the Templecrone Cooperative Society in Donegal, and in its development. 
The book deals extensively with the obstacles, chiefly human, that are 
placed in the way of co-operation by some of those who profit from private 
enterprise. It is an uphill fight, but the co-operative wins and Paddy the 
Cope becomes famous. E.S.B. 


THE U.S. COLLEGE GRADUATE. By F. Lawrence Bascocx. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. 112. 


This study was conducted by the Reader Research Department of 
Time with a “purely utilitarian purpose: to provide a control group with 
which to compare a similar study of Time’s own subscribers; and to gain 
knowledge of the market from which a large proportion of future sub- 
scribers must come.’’ However, the study of the control group proved 
so interesting and valuable that it is offered for “a public record.” All of 
the 1,164 institutions of higher learning in the United States were asked 
to co-operate, and 90 per cent did so. 

The main findings are concerned with such factors as age and sex, 
family status and home, geography of education, the graduate bloc as a 
working body, and its earnings. Some of the most interesting facts cited 
are as follows: The male predominance among college graduates is de- 
clining, and the trend indicates that the sexes will reach parity about 
1955. Two thirds of the men graduates and over two thirds of the 
women are under forty years of age. Male college graduates are as 
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likely to marry as the average of all United States males, perhaps more 
likely; but the percentage of single women graduates is nearly double 
that for all United States women. As to size of family, the college bloc 
is falling far behind a birth rate high enough to reproduce itself nu- 
merically, and the family size is well behind the national figure. How- 
ever, the college graduates earn much more per family than the national 
average. Most of them were employed in 1940, when many citizens were 
unemployed. Apparently the college graduates are able to fill useful 
places in the national economy. The type of employment of male gradu- 
ates seems to be shifting somewhat from the professions and toward busi- 
ness. Women are predominantly engaged in education (60 per cent). 
Earnings of college graduates are much above the average for the United 
States, two or three times as large. If a median total annual income for 
the United States as a whole for families including individuals living 
alone was placed at $1,070, the comparative figute for college graduates 
would be $2,850. B.A.MCC. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. By C1arence RicHarp JoHNSON. Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, Social Science Series No. 22, 
1941, pp. 40. 


This monograph, a digest of a doctoral dissertation, involves the study 
“of selected groups of prisoners of war” in World War I. The data are 
representative of prisoners of various nationalities fighting on opposite 
sides during World War I. Much of the data was gathered first hand 
through observation, personal interviews, and “schedules” by Dr. John- 
son, who spent the months from July, 1916, to October, 1917, “studying, 
visiting, and ameliorating the condition of prisoners of war in France 
and Switzerland.” 

The origins of conflict between members of the dominant group and 
members of the prisoner group are found in personal attitudes of antici- 
patory fear and of retaliation taking the form of resentment of treat- 
ment by the captors; and in “tensions” growing out of these attitudes; 
also in the loss of status in the experience of hunger, foul-smelling quar- 
ters, inadequate sanitary conditions. Another source of conflict was the 
“diverse culture patterns,” involving differences in attitudes toward 
other races, toward property rights, and toward enemies. 

Attitudes which promoted “accommodation or social adjustment” 
grew out of unexpected acts of kindness and of instances of acknowledg- 
ing respect for the prisoners. Dr. Johnson points out that as the war 
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progressed the more rigorous treatment of the prisoners was softened by 
more consideration ; another factor was the lessening of national egoism ; 
and still another was the identification of interests, basically because both 
captors and captives were human beings and both were involved in such 
common concerns as sickness, wounds, and death, and family relation- 
ships. Sometimes mutual appreciation of music, or common deprivations, 
or similar past experiences broke down barriers. 

The material though related to World War I is pertinent now, and 
the reader will be impelled to turn to the complete text of the disserta- 
tion on file in the library of The University of Southern California. 

B.A.MCC. 


REDUCTION IN RECIDIVISM THROUGH THERAPY. By Rut Jacoss 
Levy. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1941, pp. 143. 


The belief that “delinquency is curable and, simultaneously, that it is 
not being cured to the extent which we should like” provided the im- 
petus for this investigation of the possibility of reducing recidivism 
through individual therapy. The author constructed two matched groups 
of 40 delinquent boys each, divided into an experimental group who 
were given individual therapy and a control group who were given no 
individual help. This study is in terms of the boy’s response to his whole 
environment and is based on the premise that “‘one or more of the indi- 
vidual’s needs (emotional, physical, or intellectual) are not met in the 
course of behavior in socially acceptable fields,” and therefore he turns 
to delinquent acts to satisfy this need. The author sought to discover 
which needs were not finding satisfaction in socially acceptable channels, 
and then to redirect them through therapy. The major therapeutic de- 
vices were interviews with the boy, the school, and the recreation center. 
The average length of contact with each boy in the experimental group 
was between one and a half and two years. 

A statistical comparison of the experimental and control groups indi- 
cates a reliably larger proportion of recidivists among the control sub- 
jects. The author adds that her “impartial subjective judgment” is that 
the boys in the experimental group have become happier, healthier, and 
more social members of their community as a result of the individual 
therapy provided for them. The results of this experiment warrant fur- 
ther study on a larger scale. RUBY STRAND INLOW 
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COOPERATIVE MEDICINE. Third Edition. By James P. Warnasse. New 
York: The Cooperative League, 1942, pp. 42. 


This treatment of a vital subject is greatly improved over its earlier 
editions. A large number of important points are stated with clarity and 
vigor. The author shows how co-operative medicine is “the opposite to 
state socialization of medicine” in that it is nonpolitical, voluntary, and 
private. The prepayment of principle means that “most of the money 
comes from the well,’”’ which is better than to have the payment of illness 
come from the ill and from people when they are unable to work and to 
earn. Co-operative medicine militates not at all against medical control of 
medical affairs. It functions both without and within consumer co- 
operative societies. Several co-operative and group health associations are 
briefly described, and a set of by-laws for a co-operative health association 
and general rules for such an organization are included in this useful 
document. The pamphlet will go a long way in making clear to physicians 
how they have failed to understand co-operative medicine and short- 
sightedly have hampered its growth, thus unwittingly tending to bring 
nearer that which they want least, namely, state socialization of medicine. 
The pamphlet will also clarify for study groups and the general public 
who read it the practical and other vital aspects of a thoroughly demo- 
cratic way of saving and prolonging life. E.S.B. 
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HOW TO KNOW AND HOW TO USE YOUR COMMUNITY. A Sympo- 
sium. Washington, D.C.: Department of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1942, pp. 80. 


In Part I on “Curriculum Planning and the Community Life” are 
three sections, including one by Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan, which suc- 
cinctly points out the essential elements in a community. Part II on 
“How to Study Community Life” contains three articles. One of these 
is written by Dr. Carl D. Wells on “Research Techniques for Study- 
ing the School Community,” in which the group interview, the personal 
interview, the questionnaire, participant observation, the ecological 
method, and documentary sources are clearly summarized. The conclud- 
ing section gives three papers on the utilization of community resources 
in curriculum planning. 
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ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STATISTICS. By T. C. McCormick. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941, pp. x+-351. 


This book is intended to serve as a text for undergraduate college stu- 
dents majoring in the social sciences. As in the case of other texts in the 
field, the book gives scant attention to the methodology of social investi- 
gation. However, Chapter XII on “Sampling and Sampling Errors” is 
valuable in this respect, but the bulk of the text concerns itself with the 
tools used in the analyses of statistical material. The subject material in- 
cludes the topics familiar to students of statistics—curves, graphs, tabula- 
tion averages, probability, and correlations. 

Since many students have no mathematical training beyond that ob- 
tained in high school, the author has omitted from the book the more diffi- 
cult mathematical analyses of formulas and equations. Six sets of valuable 
labor-saving tables, including a table giving squares and square roots, are 
found in the appendix. In spite of these aids much of the material pre- 
sented is difficult, and the author’s suggestion that some of it be omitted 
for beginning students is wise. G.B.M. 


THE PREDICTION OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. By Pavut Horst. 
Prepared for the Committee on Social Adjustment under the Direction of 
the Subcommittee on Prediction of Social Adjustment. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 48, 1941, pp. xii-+-455. 


The subtitle for this volume reads: “A Survey of Logical Problems 
and Research Techniques, with Illustrative Application to Problems of 
Vocational Selection, School Success, Marriage, and Crime.” This vol- 
ume well substantiates the claim that there is now available a very con- 
siderable variety of methods for prognostic use. The sociologist will rec- 
ognize the material included on parole prediction and marriage predic- 
tion, both first developed by E. W. Burgess. However, these methods 
need to be considered in the larger frame of reference which the present 
discussion provides. 

Clearly a command of a certain amount of applied mathematics is es- 
sential to the development of prediction methods. In a series of supple- 
mentary studies several mathematical techniques are presented and dis- 
cussed. This material should stimulate sociologists to acquire more com- 
mand of mathematics, since they can thereby greatly increase their con- 
tribution to the understanding and solution of a whole new range of 
problems which the new techniques make possible. Younger students 
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especially should acquire the necessary mathematical and statistical back- 
grounds on which much of the scientific sociology of the future will be 
built. 

For the mature scholar the volume will serve as both a careful sum- 
mary and a critique of the methods now being tested by research sociolo- 
gists in many fields. There are ample selected bibliographies and the dis- 
cussions are fully documented. The entire study is an excellent example 
of co-operative scholarship, since the task was divided among a group of 
specialists whose work was all carefully co-ordinated into a well-inte- 
grated exposition of the central problem of prediction of personal adjust- 
ment. It remains for ways and means to be devised by which social work- 
ers, penologists, and practicing sociologists generally are to make direct 
application of these techniques in daily practice. E.F.Y. 


THE USE OF PERSONAL DOCUMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCI- 
ENCE. By Gorvon W. ALLrort. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1942, pp. xix-+-210. 


In this critique of personal documents the social research students will 
find first a brief historical treatment beginning with the early use of such 
materials by William James and G. Stanley Hall. The use of personal 
documents achieved a scientific level with Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish 
Peasant in 1920. The author takes up the cudgels for the idiographic 
method as having a place in psychological science, and discusses the major 
types of personal documents in terms of autobiographies, questionnaire 
records, diaries and letters, and artistic and projective documents. In an- 
swering the question: ‘““Why are personal documents written?” thirteen 
reasons are given. These include: defense pleading, exhibitionism, literary 
enjoyment, securing personal perspective, relief from tension, scientific 
interest, public service. 

Two chapters of special importance are those which present the “case 
against personal documents” and the case for them. Equally significant is 
the discussion on the problem of interpreting personal documents or of 
generalizing from them. In this connection the author suggests the neces- 
sity of having a full mind, a breadth of knowledge, and also that each 
document be interpreted by several different research persons. Through- 
out, the author has maintained a reasonable degree of objectivity, al- 
though evidently favorable from the start toward personal documents as 
scientific material. The subject has been extensively and thoroughly can- 
vassed, and the idiographic method tested and not found wanting. 

E.S.B. 
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STRATEGY OF FREEDOM. By Haroip Laskit. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941, pp. 144. 


In this little volume Mr. Laski makes a vigorous plea to the American 
university student to become concerned and interested in the present 
world conflict. He believes that the defeat of Hitler and his form of gov- 
ernment is vital to all peace-loving citizens the world over. Professor 
Laski realizes that the Churchill government is not necessarily a friend 
of liberal thought, but he believes that the victory of the Allies will make 
possible a reorganization of social and economic patterns. His statement 
of the democratic freedom which prevails in England even during a war 
period is enlightening and encouraging. It is suggested that Nazism 
stands for war and aggression, whereas democracy and communism mu- 
tually emphasize peace and social stability. Scholars interested in the 
point of view of a British socialist on the war question will find much 
food for thought and reflection in Laski’s latest book. 


EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS: Basic Problems, Principles, and 
Methods. By Pitmim A. Soroxin. New York: American Book Company, 
1941, Vol. IV, pp. xvii+-804. 


In this final volume on social and cultural change, Sorokin examines 
the sociocultural system and the sociocultural congeries. The two main 
expressions of the former are the causal and the logico-meaningful. The 
sociocultural systems are “realities with definite properties, structure, 
functions, birth, growth, decline, and death.” An analysis of the compo- 
sition and structure of the total culture of an area shows that it is neither 
a purely incoherent maze of congeries nor one perfectly integrated and 
unified system, but rather a coexistence of a multiple of various systems 
plus various congeries which may be heterogeneous elements in the sys- 
tems or partly outside the systems. The individual is the smallest cultural 
area. 

How culture changes is given special consideration, and the theory of 
cultural lag is critically analyzed. The analysis of the system and conge- 
ries of the total culture of an area reveal that: (1) if a culture is closely 
integrated, then it changes as a whole, in togetherness; (2) if it is not 
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closely integrated, and consists of several subsystems, each with a margin 
of autonomy, then only strong changes in the most important parts can 
lead to the change of the culture as a whole; (3) if it consists of mere 
spatial congeries, any one part can change without involving other parts; 
and (4) if it consists of several coexisting systems plus single congeries 
within or outside these systems, then the total culture changes differently 
in its different parts. The total culture of a group in an area is not inte- 
grated, and it seldom changes together as a system. Sorokin thinks that 
Ogburn’s theory of cultural lag is defined poorly, even self-contradic- 
torily. Furthermore, material and nonmaterial cultures are not separate 
entities. Any element of culture has both the inner sociocultural meaning, 
which is nonmaterial, and the external or material aspect. But the cul- 
tural lag hypothesis may be thus restated: “that certain classes of socio- 
cultural phenomena (with their technical and nontechnical aspects) are 
united into one system—for instance, economic and ‘technological’— 
while other classes of sociocultural phenomena—for instance, art, reli- 
gion, science, ethics, and law—are united into another system, and these 
systems change differently.” But such a restatement leads to another 
variety of the dichotomic theories, namely, civilization vs. culture. 

Sorokin observes two general uniformities in the change of any total 
culture, namely: “that change proceeds differently in sociocultural sys- 
tems and congeries; and that in systems all the compartments change 
together in any important movements.” Are there uniformities in the 
directions of any change—spatial, temporal, quantitative, and quali- 
tative? A wealth of material is presented to illustrate each point, and the 
theoretical aspects of culture, time and rhythm of mobility and diffusion 
uniformities and temporal sequence, periodicity in change, and tempo 
uniformities are analyzed in detail. Certain uniformities are observed, 
but under special conditions deflections also are observable. Space does 
not permit a summary here of these considerations. The reader is im- 
pressed with the complexity of factors and the need for caution in coming 
to any conclusions regarding sociocultural change. 

In discussing the why and how of sociocultural change, Sorokin points 
out that both sociocultural and empirical phenomena are subject to 
change in the course of their existence. Relentless becoming rather than 
everlasting permanency is the universal uniformity of empirical reality. 
Where can the roots (causes) of this change be found? Are they external 
to the particular system? The externalistic theory of change in the main 
seeks reasons (causes) for change of any sociocultural system in variables 
outside the system itself. But such an explanation simply postpones a 
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solution. If A is caused by B, then B may be caused by other factors, and 
these in turn by still other factors. An exclusive and consistent external- 
ism is untenable. The principle of immanent change recognizes the role 
of external factors but not as decisive. Each sociocultural system bears 
within itself the seeds of its own change. Interaction with other systems 
in the milieu, each of which is mostly an immanently changing system, 
provides additional reasons for change. Each generates a series of conse- 
quences affecting both the system itself and its milieu. Any sociocultural 
system, however, has the power to mold its own destiny. The environ- 
mental forces may retard or accelerate this process. The author recog- 
nizes that this approaches a deterministic theory of immanent change, 
but he feels that this predetermination leaves a considerable margin for 
variations. Both the system’s self-control and the influence of environ- 
mental forces share in molding the destiny or life career of the system. 
The more perfectly the system is integrated, the more powerful is its own 
self-determining ability. Variability is limited in so far as its essential 
traits are concerned, but an almost unlimited range of changes can occur 
in accidental traits and in new types substituted for one another. 
M.H.N. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By JouHn L. Gitun and Joun P. 
Gmu.uin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. 806. 


The authorship of this book is intriguing for two reasons: first, because 
it was written by father and son; second, because it is the joint product 
of a sociologist and an anthropologist. The senior author draws from a 
lifetime of successful teaching and writing in the field of sociology, and 
the junior author brings a notable contribution from the field of anthro- 
pology. The result is a happy one and does more than ponderous argu- 
ments could to show the affinity of these two disciplines. 

Of the eight parts of the book, the six main ones deal with (a) the 
natural bases of social life, (b) the social bases of society, (c) social insti- 
tutions, (d) social change and social control, (e) social processes, and (f) 
social pathology. In general, the topics are well balanced, though the 
chapter on kinship groups is much too long, detailed, and complex for an 
introductory sociology text. On the other hand, the two chapters on cul- 
ture provide a particularly helpful blending of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. Three chapters on groups (based on bodily characteristics, physical 
proximity, cultural interests) constitute an excellent presentation of 
group activities. In the section on social processes a place is given to “‘con- 
travention,” following Simmel and von Wiese. 
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Unfortunately, certain minor types of errors are too evident, perhaps 
because of hasty proofreading. For example, on page 353, the percentage 
of the population (15 years old and over) married in 1890 is given as 
44.3, whereas it should read 55.3. On page 186, the American Journal of 
Sociology reference should be to Vol. 44, not Vol. 4. Even a brief exami- 
nation of the names of authors cited shows an inexcusable number of 
errors. For example, Sorokin is called Pitrim, instead of Pitirim, through- 
out; Forde is named both Daryl and Daryle; one may have his choice of 
Nimkoff or Nimkopf; Sait’s initials are U. R. in one place, V. R. in an- 
other, but never U. B. which are correct; Warren S. Thompson is re- 
peatedly dubbed Warren K.; and even William Graham Sumner is 
referred to in one place as W. F. Sumner. However, these are minor 
matters, and on major matters the story is different. The book is so well 
organized, so clearly written, and so sound in theory that it makes a 


genuine contribution to the introductory field. RAY E. BABER 
POMONA COLLEGE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition. By Emory 
S. Bocarpus. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942, pp. 538. 


Space does not permit a complete and detailed review of this revised 
work except to point out a few of its improvements as follows: (1) re- 
organization of major parts around personal behavior and interaction 
processes; (2) sharpening of chapter themes, especially those on leader- 
ship; (3) every page revised to bring the results of recent research studies 
in social psychology into focus, particularly on the subject of public 
opinion; (4) nearly one hundred pages of new materials added to anal- 
yses throughout the book; (5) a shift in emphasis toward the role of 
experimental social psychology through the use of case studies, interview 
data, and objective findings; (6) new reading lists prepared for each 
major topic, and extensive additions to the latter part of the chapter on 
the history of social psychology ; (7) an improved and very readable type 
on “no glare” paper; (8) fascinating life-situation examples of a social 
psychological nature give reality to the theoretical principles presented ; 
(9) more questions which stimulate thought and interest have been added 
to each chapter, increasing the teachability of the text; and (10) the 
succinct quality of the author’s literary style cannot be overlooked, since 
it helps make each chapter a new adventure in the understanding of 
human behavior. Emphasis might have been given to the cultural back- 
grounds of social psychology. Moreover, the emphasis on experimental 
social psychology calls for further development. The volume will have 
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appeal because of its understanding of human nature, because of its or- 
ganization of materials, and because of its balanced presentation of social 


psychologica! data and principles. EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 





RACES AND CULTURE 


UNCLE SAM’S STEPCHILDREN. By Lorinc Benson Priest. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutger’s University Press, 1942, pp. x +-310. 


The data concerned in this able study fall into four major divisions. 
The first part deals with policies and problems concerned in the concen- 
tration or transfer of Indians to selected areas of the United States. He 
indicates the influence of the church in the nomination of Indian officials, 
and the conflicts that arose on this account. It is also shown how the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, appointed in 1869, functioned as an 
experiment in the administration of Indian affairs. Part II deals with 
the interest in Indian reform which characterized the period from 1865 
to 1880. In Part III the major topics are the destruction of the old 
Indian system, Indian treaties, tribal autonomy, and the development of 
the reservation system. Part IV is a survey of new Indian policy, and here 
the discussion of Indian citizenship and land policies merits special men- 
tion. The book is thoroughly annotated from primary sources and may be 
commended as an authoritative study of United States Indian policy for 
the post-Civil War period 1865-1887. J-E.N. 


JEWS IN A GENTILE WORLD. By Isacove Gragser and Steuart H. Britt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. x+-436. 


In this discussion of “the problem of anti-Semitism” sixteen writers 
contribute as many different viewpoints and sets of data to a clarification 
of a troublesome racial question. The anthropological, biological, histori- 
cal, psychological, sociological angles to this issue, which has stretched its 
menacing shadow across many countries in the past and still plagues dem- 
ocratic procedures throughout the world, are presented with scientific 
care. The viewpoints throughout are friendly to and considerate of the 
feelings of Jews. Anti-Semitism is seen to be the result of many condi- 
tions and forces, some of which lie beyond the control of the Jew. Among 
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these factors are: competition by Jews on higher economic levels where 
leaders in a given country are challenged, inferiority feelings on the part 
of the Jew which lead to his aggressiveness and other prejudice-provoking 
reactions, stereotypes that play up the fact that “Jews killed Christ” with- 
out emphasizing equally that Christ was a Jew and that Christianity was 
founded by Jews. Another important question that is considered is: What 
is going to happen to the Jews? Two answers are possible: (1) segrega- 
tion and continued prejudice; or assimilation, as is happening slowly in 
the United States, and their disappearance. The contributors include 
writers like Jessie Bernard, J. F. Brown, C. C. Coon, J. O. Hertzler, 
E. V. Stonequist, Carl Mayer, Talcott Parsons. The book merits care- 
ful study. One of the most important chapters is that by J. O. Hertzler 
entitled, “The Sociology of Anti-Semitism through History.” Another 
one of special significance to sociology is by Jessie Bernard on “Bicultur- 
ality: A Study in Social Schizophrenia.” E.S.B. 


COLOR, CLASS, AND PERSONALITY. By Rosert L. SuTHERLAND. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942, pp. xxiii+-135. 


This is the last of a series of summary volumes dealing with Negro 
youth based upon the survey conducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission. In a lucid, popular fashion it presents a compelling picture of 
“the personality development of Negro youth.” 

Part I vividly describes “things as they are” and emphasizes the role 
of cultural setting in individual adjustment. Case-study excerpts and 
meaningful photographs eloquently illustrate the Negro’s response to his 
environment. For the mass of Negroes economic conditions and lack of 
participation prevent attainment of white middle-class ideals of the 
American way of life. 

Part II proposes realistic ‘““changes to be made”’ in the conditions that 
influence personality development. Invaluable, practical suggestions are 
advanced for effecting these changes through existing agencies and insti- 
tutions. The author deserves great credit for taking into consideration 
the realistic barriers to an ideal solution of the race problem. 

The circumstances of today’s conflict make the message of the book 
especially vital. There are several significant paragraphs in this connec- 
tion; and the reader is pertinently reminded that “during peace or war, 
our democracy cannot stand by its principles if it practices within its 
boundaries what it condemns in other nations.” OLIVE MELINKOFF 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS, Volume XII. 
TuHeopore C. Biecen, Editor. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1941, pp. 203. 


The ten articles presented in this twelfth volume vary in field and 
purpose from that of human interest and entertainment in “Journey to 
America,” through biography to condensations of doctoral dissertations 
in linguistics and sociology, as in “Norwegian-American Surnames” and 
“Norwegian Clubs in Chicago.” From views as diverse as those of law- 
yer, professor, and financier come these contributions. In addition to the 
articles there is appended a partially annotated bibliography of the pub- 
lications of the Association including summaries of the preceding vol- 
umes in this series. 

Not only are these studies of academic interest to the scholar in the 
fields represented, but herein there is a range of emotional appeal from 
pathos to humor, for the authors know and share in the life of the ' or- 
wegian peasant as a pioneer in America whose roots, however, sink deep 
into the customs and soil of the various localities of Norway. Students of 
cultural anthropology and folkways, particularly, will find this collection 
of value. WILLIAM B. NASH, JR. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


THE MOON IS DOWN. By Joun Stemnseck. New York: The Viking Press, 
1942, pp. 188. 


Narrated with such quiet, relentless vigor that its story gains a superb 
dramatic quality almost unparalleled in the modern novel, John Stein- 
beck’s latest work, The Moon Is Down, will be sure to add luster to his 
name. This time author Steinbeck chooses to tell about a town and its 
people at the moment when they fall unknowingly and unwittingly into 
the hands of enemy invaders because the local fifth columnist Corell had 
so cleverly prepared the way. The distinguished artistry of dramatically 
gifted Steinbeck is at its best here. His characters are swiftly but surely 
and finely drawn, and the Mayor, in particular, is so characterized that 
he is made to represent the spiritual essence of all the brave, simple, free- 
dom-loving people of his town. Then there are the Mayor’s fierce little 
bodyguard of a wife, his great and understanding friend, Dr. Winter, 
his two servants, Joseph and Annie, Molly Morden, and the two com- 
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manding officers of the invaders, all of whom are simply, yet boldly 
drawn. Some utterly delightful subtle humor is utilized in portraying 
many of the characters. 

In the opening scene, which takes place in the Mayor’s home, the 
official five-room palace of the town, are found the Mayor, Dr. Winter, 
the Mayor’s wife, and the servants. All are awaiting the coming of the 
invader at the precisely appointed hour. They are wondering how to act. 
They have never faced a conqueror, for they have never been conquered 
before. In their confusion, they hesitate whether or not to serve tea. The 
Mayor finally decides that the newcomers are not to be received with the 
usual display of hospitality. He is now quite sure that his fellow towns- 
men would not like it if he did. 

As the invader, occupying the official residence of the Mayor, makes 
known more and more of his demands, a solid determination to resist 
aggression takes hold of the Mayor. He can finally say, and proudly too, 
““My people don’t like to have others think for them. Maybe they are 
different from your people. I am confused, but that I am sure of.” Sev- 
eral other gripping scenes are revealed, but the grand climax is reached 
when the hated enemy Lieutenant Tonder comes to the house of Molly 
Morden, comely widow of a young miner who refused to work for the 
enemy. This scene would do credit to an Ibsen. As the Lieutenant knocks 
at the door, Molly wonderingly picks up her scissors and slowly places 
them in her dress, and then calls to him, “I’m coming, Lieutenant, I’m 
coming.” The description of the lot of the conqueror in this town is a 
gem: “Thus it came about that the conquerors grew afraid of the con- 
quered and their nerves wore thin and they shot at shadows in the night. 
The cold sullen silence was with them always.” 

The novel is a powerful plea for unity among freedom-loving peoples, 
desperate in a world half surrounded by crafty and shifty cowards. It 
should be read by every democracy-loving soul in these United States. 
It should be studied for its underlying emphasis on the impossibility of 
moral defeat for a people who sternly resolve not to give up their chosen 
way of freedom. M.J.V. 





